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FOR THE DEFENSE 


DURING 1919 


SEVENTY-FOUR Negroes were lynched in America. 
ONE was a woman. 

ELEVEN were ex-soldiers. 

FOURTEEN were burned at the stake. 


WHILE 


TWENTY-EIGHT cities staged race riots. 

In these, MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED NEGROES 
were killed. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE sought 
the facts, placed the truth before the American public, 
and defended those unable to help themselves. 

In Chicago, in conjunction with local organizations, it re- 
tained eminent counsel to defend colored persons 
accused of rioting. 

Of FIFTY-EIGHT Negroes tried, FORTY-SIX were 

acquitted. 

Of SIX convictions only TWO were given heavy sentences, _ 
and these cases are now being appealed. In FOUR 
cases the jury disagreed. The results show the 
nature of the evidence on which colored people were 
indicted. 


To do this in Chicago and in many other places requires 
funds. 

Are you willing to help those who cannot help themselves? 

If so, send your check today to 


JOEL E. SPINGARN, Treasurer 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT of COLORED PEOPLE 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


President Secretary 
MOORFIELD STOREY JOHN R. SHILLADY 
Chairman Board of Directors Director of Publications and 
MARY WHITE OVINGTON DR. W. E. B. DuBO 
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THE HORIZON 
THE MARCH CRISIS 


The March CRISIS will contain the Annual Report of the National Association for the Ad 
vancement of Colored People, together with an article on Colored Carnegie Heroes, a story by 
Anita Coleman, and a cover by Battey. ; ‘ 


FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY; ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EXTRA 


RENEWALS: The date of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wra WwW 
the subscription is due, a blue renewal blank is enclosed. —, -" 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: The address of a subscriber can be changed as often as desired 
In ordering a change of address, both the old and the new address must be given. Two weeks’ 
notice is required. 

MANUSCRIPTS and drawings relating to colored people are desired. 
panied by return postage. If found unavailable they will be returned. 


Entered as second class matter November 2, 1910, 
York, under the Act of March 3, 1879. OES SOR Ae: 8 ee eek, ae 


They must be accom- 
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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 


Though it is young in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible positions, 
thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 





citizenship, 








DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 


The Grammar School 

The Academy 

The School of Arts and Sciences 
The Department of Music 


The Teacher Training Department 
The Divinity School 

The Commercial Department 

The Department of Home Economics 


The Department of Social Service 


TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 22, 1919 


For further information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 





The Cheyney Train- 
ing School for 
Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNA. 


A normal school of high grade for 
young colored men and women of good 
abilities, who desire to prepare them- 
selves to be teachers. Courses include 
the regular academic and professional 
subjects, and special departments in do- 
mestic art, domestic science, manual 
training and agriculture. Board and 
tuition $125. Last regular term began 
Thursday, September 18, 1919. Summer 
school for teachers in active service, 
four weeks beginning July 1. Board and 
tuition for the month $20.00. For fur- 
ther particulars and catalog write 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal, Chey- 
ney, Penna. 








1888 IgIQ . 


St. Paul Normal and 
Industrial School 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 


Thirty - Second Session 
OPENED SEPTEMBER 1919 


COURSES 
Primary, Grammar School, Normal, Industrial 
Graduates receive State High 
School Certificate which will 
admit to Standard Normal 
Schools and Colleges 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
EXTENSIVE TRADE COURSES 


Athletic Training, Football, Baseball, Tennis, Etc. 


FULL COURSE IN MILITARY TRAINING 
For Catalog and Further Information address 


Rev. James S. Russell, D. D., 
Principal 
LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 




















Atlanta University 


Ie beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, Ga. 
The courses of study include High School, Normal 
Bchool and College, with Manua training ard do- 
mestic science. Among the teachers are graduates 
of Yale, Harvard, Dartmoura and Wellesley. Fifty 
years of successful work have been completed. 
Students eome from all parts of the south. Grad- 
uates are almost universally suecessful. 


For further information address 


President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA. GA. 


The Alumni of 


Lincoln University 


are raising 


$50,000 for ALMA MATER 


Lincoln trains for leadership and success. 


Address: 
President John B. Rendall, D. D. 


Lincoln University 
Chester County, Pa. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Beautiful campus overlooking the city. Comfortable 
buildings with modern conveniences; talented faculty; 
vigorous, religious atmosphere; excellent library and 
laboratories; co-educational; athletics. Admission 
only by application. 
Courses of Study 
Domestic Seience, Public Speaking, Musle; 
Pre-Academy, Seventh and Elghth Grades. 
Academy or High School, four years with diploma 
Pre-Medical, two years above academy. 
Normal. two years above academy with diploma. 
College, four years with AB degree. 
Fiftieth year opened September 24, 1919. 
Expenses, $15.00 per month will cover all necessary 
expenses. 
HARRY ANDREWS KING, 











President. 





The Florisa Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Offers courses leading to certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 


Nathan B. Young, President 
Tallahassee, Florida 








Atlanta University 
Studies of the Negro Problems 
20 Monographs Sold Separately 


Add 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 2: 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 

An institution famous within recent year: 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 

For information, address 

JOHN HOPE, President. 





FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 


Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 


High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 








BIDDLE UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Biddle University, eperated under the auspices wf 
the Northern Presbyterian Church, has four Depart- 
ments—High School, Arts and Sciences Theological 
and Industrial. The completion of a Grammer School 
course is the requirement for entrance to the first vear 
of the High School. 

The School of Arts and Sciences offers two courses 
of study, the Classical and the Scientific. in the 
scientific, German is substituted for Greek or Latin. 
The entrance requirement for the Freshman Class is 
15 units of High Schooi work. 

The Theological Department offers two courses, each 
consisting of three years. The first is purely English. 
Greek and Hebrew are taught in the others. 

All students in the High School Dept. are required 
to take trades in the Industrial Dept. 


Fer further Information, address 


President H. L. MeCrerey, 
Charlette, N. C. 








Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ye trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 
Departments: Theology, College Preparatory, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Nurse 
Training, Sewing, Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester began September 10. 1919. 


For further information address 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, President 
BISHOP J. G. FLIPPER, Ohairmen Trustee Board. 


Mention Tur Crists, 
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STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


MANUAL TRAINING & 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


FOR COLORED YOUTH 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


A high institution for the training of 
colored youth. Excellent equipment, 
thorough instruction, wholesome sur- 
roundings. Academic training for all 
students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture and 
trades for boys, including auto re- 
pairing. 

Courses in domestic science and do- 
mestic art for girls. 

A new trades building, thoroughly 
equipped. 

New girls’ dormitory thoroughly and 
modernly equipped. 

Terms reasonable. 

Fall term began September 15, 1919. 


For information address 


W. R. VALENTINE, Principal 
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Wiley University 
Marshall, Texas 
Recognized as a college of first class by 


Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa State Boards of Education. Har- 


vard, Boston University, University of 
Illinois and University of Chicago repre- 
sented on its faculty. One hundred 
twenty-seven in College Department, ses- 
sion 1919-1920. Several new buildings, 


steam heated and electric lighted 


M. W. DOGAN, President 





COLEMAN COLLEGE 


GIBSLAND, LA. 


Supported by Baptist State Woman’s Home 
Mission Society of Chicago and Boston and 
A. B. H. Society of New York. Students 
from six different states. Graduates ex- 
empted on first grade by Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 


O. L. COLEMAN, President 





ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


| An Episcopal boarding school for girls, under the 





The Agricultural 
& Technical College 


of North Carolina 


Maintained by the State and Federa 
Government 


For males only. Practical 
and Strong Courses by the 
following Departments: 


Agricultural, Mechanical, 
Academic, Teacher Training, 
and Military. 


Summer School for teach- 
ers of both sexes. 


Write today for catalog. 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, 
President, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





| direction of the sisters of St. Mary. Address: THE 


SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 61388 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Extraordinary Special Offer | 
DARKWATER the new book by 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois.......... $2.00 
THE CRISIS 


one year’s subscription ..... 1.50 


SPECIAL: 
If ordered together 
Address: 


THE CRISIS 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








A MONEY GETTER because it is A CROWD GETTER. 


Churches and Clubs looking for a play that will afford an 
evening of Side-Splitting Fun, should have 


The Slabtown Convention 


An entertainment in one act; full of wit 


| and good humor. Scores of churches have cleared from 


One to Two Hundred Dollars in One Night. PRICE, 50c. 


MISS NANNIE H. BURROUGHS, Author 
Lincoln Heights. Washington. dD. C. 


WANTED 


Carriage and automobile trimmer. Steady employ- 
ment at good wages for first-class man. None 
other need apply. 


The C. R. Patterson Sons Co. 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 
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AT of Web DuBois 
DANGER THE UNFORTUNATE SOUTH 


i 


HE Sterling Bill (S 3,317) has 
re passed the Senate and is be- 
fore the House. The Graham 

Bill, (H.R. 11,430), has been 
favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee. Both bills are before the 
Committee on Rules, and before this 
reaches our readers, may be before 
the House. Section 6 of the Graham 
Bill is as follows: 

“That every book, magazine, news- 
paper, document, handbill, poster, or 
written pictorial, or printed matter, 
memorandum, sign, symbol, or com- 
munication of any form . . . wherein 
and whereby an appeal is made to 
racial prejudice, the intended or prob- 
able result of which appeal is to cause 
rioting or the resort to force and vio- 
lence within the United States or any 
place subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, is hereby declared to be non-mail- 
able, and the same shall not be de- 
posited in any post office for mailing. 

This section is designed primarily 
to stop THE CRISIS magazine and oth- 
er leading Negro perivdicals. Every 
honest man knows that far from ad- 
vocating violence, it is precisely vio- 
lence, lynching, disfranchisement, and 
lawlessness that THE CRISIS was 
founded to oppose, but under such a 
law, a list of lynchings might be ad- 
judged as “appealing to racial preju- 
dice.” 

Wire, therefore, IMMEDIATELY 
to your Congressman and Senator antl 
oppose this Section of the bill, unless 
it is amended so as to allow “any and 






all agitation or propaganda to enforce 
law by Constitutional methods.” 
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we) ANKIND at best is poor, 

| ignorant, and disappoint- 
ing. He falls so far below 
ees his own ideals that he eas- 
ily loses faith in himself when he 
looks squarely into his own eyes. 
This is a universal truth; but the 
white South is curiously blinded from 
seeing it. To it, it is not mankind, 
but Negro mankind that is poor, ig- 
norant, disappointing, and criminal. 
There is no use trying to uplift Ne- 
groes. Whatever good one may learn 
and hear of them, is vastly overbal- 
anced by the bad one may learn. If 
the whites, too, are disappointing, 
this is because of the presence of the 
blacks, ete. 


Small wonder that the average 
half-educated Southerner can see no 
social problem in the world, but the 
Negro problem,—and no solution to 
that. Small wonder that out of this 
mental attitude, there is arising in 
the South, no literature or art, ex- 
cept that based on the Negro,—and 
that only serious and great when it 
edits purely Negro matter, as in the 
case of Joel Chandler Harris. 


ARKANSAS 


DESPERATE attempt is be- 
ing made by white people in 
Arkansas, to prove their 
love and care for the Negro 
and to deny that the lawlessness in 
Phillips County was a “race riot.” 
Evidence, however, comes to us from 
another source, showing the Arkan- 
sas state of mind. Two prominent 
Negroes in that state, brothers, ap- 
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plied for life insurance. The com- 
pany to which they applied, following 
the usual custom of life insurance 
companies, secured a confidential re- 
port from a leading white bureau of 
investigation. This bureau reported 
confidentially as follows: that these 
colored men were worth $30,000 in 
property, with an annual income of 
$4,800; that they were in healthful 
occupations and were good risks, “ex- 
cept as noted below.”” One of the no- 
tations is as follows: 


“This is one of the family, that is 
supporting equal rights for Negroes,—vot- 
ing, railroad, hotel, and anti-lynching, etc. 
This does not set well in the South and will 
not be tolerated, as stated on other applica- 
tion. The feeling is already pretty strong 
against the family for that reason, and a 
continuance by them is likely to lead to 
something bad. I feel it my duty to make 
mention of these facts, which can be easily 
substantiated by most of white people in 
county; otherwise, the boy is all right from 
insurance standpoint.” 


This in Arkansas, in the Year of 
Grace 1919, and of the Independence 
of the United States, the One Hun- 
dred and Forty-Third! 


A MATTER OF MANNERS 


IT the time of the Chicago riots, 
Medill McCormack, United 
States Congressman from II- 
linois, was reported as fol- 
lows in an interview: 


“Thousar:ds of these colored boys came 
to Chicago from the South. They were used 
to being handled without concern down 
there, and when they came to Chicago, they 
had a kind of an idea that they could sit in 
your lap, or do anything they pleased. 

“I can best define the situation here by 
an instance that happened in Washington, 
the other day. A colored boy, carrying a 
package under his arm, got into the eleva- 
tor, where we were followed by a white 
woman. The men have a habit of taking 
off their hats in an elevator when women 
enter. 


“All took off their hats, but the Negro. 
I said to him, ‘Why don't you take off your 
hat?’ He said, ‘I don’t have to, do I?’ I 
told him. ‘No, you don’t have to, but that is 
the custom of the city.’ He said, ‘Well, 
there is no law against it. is there?’ T told 
him there was no law ayainst it. 

“As we got off the elevator, a southern 
gentleman said: ‘That’s the way with 





darkies that come from the North now. Un- 
less they are compelled to comply with cus- 
toms, they will not do so.’ 

“And that is about the situation here. 
And I am afraid that this will spread all 
over the country. It looks very serious.” 

In other words, bad manners or 
bumptiousness or excessive egotism 
on the part of a young colored boy, is 
serious enough to lead to murder, riot, 
and social upheaval. While, on the 
other hand, the treating of that same 
colored boy ‘without concern down 
South,” is a matter of no concern up 
North. Here lies the very meat of the 
Negro problem. 


Moreover, there is another and 
more subtile thing that must be con- 
sidered. Whether it played a part in 
this case or not, one cannot know. If 
colored men are polite to white wom- 
en, their efforts are easily liable to 
the most outrageous misconstruction. 
Rather, then, than appear to want in 
the slightest degree to approach white 
women, they adopt an attitude, not 
only indifferent, but hostile. It is be- 
cause of this, that many colored men 
do not give their seats to white wom- 
en in street cars and studiously avoid 
the little courtesies which would be 
their natural reaction. Too many of 
them have at some time been re- 
warded for such efforts by a stare, an 
insulting word, or even a blow from 
some passer-by. 


Even worse may happen: In 
Roanoke, Va., a black boy and a white 
girl were crossing a bridge, in oppo- 
site directions. Just as the girl was 
opposite the boy, she slipped and fell 
The boy stretched out his hand to help 
her. He was promptly lynched by a 
mob, despite the vehement protest of 
the white State’s Attorney. Ameri- 
can white women are, in numbers of 
cases, used to treating Negroes pub- 
licly as the dirt beneath their feet. 
Very well, says the Negro, courtesy 
is not expected of dirt. We are not 
defending this attitude; we are mere 
ly explaining it. 











THE HOUSE OF JACOB 
HERE is the chief seat of 
lawlessness in this land? 

The South. 

Where is the _ highest 
murder rate in the land and the few- 
est convictions? 

In the South. 

Where is education at its lowest 
ebb, school terms shortest, teachers’ 
wages lowest, school children fewest? 

In the South. 

Where is the percentage of child 
i1abor highest and the “‘age of consent” 
lowest? 

In the South. 

Who has defied the Constitution of 
the United States, the statutes of their 
own states, and the decalogue? 

The South. 

Who has disfranchised its citizens 
Ly wholesale, and for fifty years 
lynched, burned, and tortured them? 

The South. 

Who holds forty-two “rotten bor- 
cough” seats in Congress, stolen from 
black men, and uses them to defeat 
the will of the voters of the land? 

The South. 

Who elects the President of the 
United States, in defiance of the num- 
ber of votes cast? 

The South. 

Who hates racial amalgamation so 
bitterly that it has raised three mil- 
lion mulattoes? 

The South. 


Who is leading the fight in Congress 
to stop “lawlessness” and “‘sedition’’? 

Southerners. 

What do they really want to stop? 

Criticism of the South. 

Who has a body of intelligent, just, 
men who know that these things are 
wrong and foul and that they must be 
righted? 

The South. 

Where are these men when they are 
needed for action? ‘ 

God knows! 








OPINION 
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What are YOU going to do about 
it? 

“Cry aloud and spare not, lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet, and shew my 
people their transgression and the 
House of Jacob their sins.” 


A NEW PARTY 

m OTH the Committee of Forty- 
Eight and the new Labor 
Party have stood firm against 
color discrimination. This is 
wholesome, and it denotes progress 
from the day when the Progressives, 
led by Roosevelt and Parker, dodged 
and pussy-footed on the Negro ques- 
tion, in order to gain votes in Louisi- 
ana, 

The tentative platform of the Com- 
mittee of Forty-Eight follows: 


1. Public ownership of transportation, 
including stock-yards, large abattoirs, grain 
elevators, terminal warehouses, pipe lines 
and tanks. Public ownership of other pub- 
lic utilities and of the principal natural re- 
sources, such as coal, oil, natural gas, min- 
eral deposits, large water powers, and large 
commercial timber tracts. 

2. No land (including natural resources) 
and no patents be held out of use for specu- 
jation or to aid monopoly. We favor taxes 
to force idle land into use. 

3. Equal economic, political and legal 
rights for all, irrespective of sex or color. 
The immediate and absolute restoration of 
free speech, free press, peaceable assembly, 
and all civil rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. We demand the abolition of in, 
junctions in labor cases. We indorse thy 
effort of labor to share in the management 
of industry, and labor’s right to organize 
and bargain collectively through represen- 
tatives of its own choosing. 


If you agree with this program, 
write to the headquarters of the Com- 
mittee of Forty-Eight, 15 East For- 
tieth Street, New York, and tell them. 


COOPERATION 

EVERAL codéperative efforts 

are starting among colored 

people. Probably today, there 

are fifty or more local efforts. 

Most of them are sporadic, and will 

fail. Some few are the efforts of in- 

dividuals who use the magic word co- 

operation for stores in which there is 

not a trace of the codperation prin- 
ciple. 
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There are a dozen or more which 
are largely codperative, but not en- 
tirely—for instance, they have shares, 
and the number which one man may 
own is limited. The shareholders are 
obliged to buy a certain minimum 
amount of goods before they can share 
in the profits. 


This is only partially codperative. 
Full codperation requires: cheap 
shares, of which anyone can own any 
number; BUT there is no temptation 
to own large numbers of shares, be- 
cause PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AC- 
CORDING TO THE AMOUNT THE 
PERSON BUYS. 

Why, now, do beginners hesitate to 
make this last provision? Because 
having stirred up the people by the 
argument of race loyalty and opened 
the store, they say: “Why should I 
surrender the coming profits to a mass 
of people whom the driblets will not 
greatly benefit? Why not keep them 
and GROW RICH!” 

Hesitate, brother, hesitate, RIGHT 
THERE! Remember that with the 
present chain grocery store and trust 
system, your individual grocery has a 
small chance to succeed, because the 
Trust can and will undersell you. 

But with the true codperative prin- 
ciple, your clientele is nailed down. 
Your shareholders are pledged by 
their own interests to trade with you, 
and to trade often and much. The 
more they spend the more they make. 
Your business is no guesswork. You 
know just how much to buy. If the 
chain store cuts prices below cost, 
vour people will buy of you at the 
higher price, because they know that 
the low price is a temporary trick for 
which they themselves will eventually 
pay. Whatever happens, you CAN- 
NOT fail as long as your shareholders 
are true, and they will be true as long 
as. they share in the profits according 
to their purchases. 

Don’t be afraid. Trv the whole co- 
operative program. Write us. 


CRIME 


E are not for a moment deny- 
ing the existence of a crim- 
inal class among Negroes, 
who are guilty of deeds of 
violence. Every race in the world has 
such groups. No human efforts have 
yet been able wholly to rid society of 
crime. But if of all groups, the Amer- 
ican Negro is to be singled out and 
punished AS A GROUP for the detest- 
able deeds of its criminals, then this 
country is staging a race war of the 
bitterest kind, when the wronged and 
the innocent fight in desperate defense 
against the mob and murderer. 

There is a curious assumption in 
some quarters that intelligent and 
law-abiding Negroes like, encourage, 
and sympathize with Negro crime and 
defend Negro criminals. They do not. 
They suffer more from the crime of 
their fellows than white ‘folk suffer, 
not only vicariously, but directly; the 
black criminal knows that he can prey 
on his own people with the least dan- 
ger of punishment, because they con- 
trol no police or courts. 

But what can Negroes do to de- 
crease crime? Some white Southern- 
ers have but one suggestion, which is 
that when a Negro is accused of 
crime, other Negroes turn to run 
him down and hand him over to the 
authorities. 

But hold! Is there no difference 
between a person accused of crime 
and a criminal? Are black folks ac- 
cused of crime in the South assured 
of a fair trial and just punishment? 
We will let a white southern ex- 
Confederate, Bishop B. J. Keiley, of 
Georgia, answer in the Savannah 
Press: 

“Ts it not the fact that fair and impartial 
justice is not meted out to white and colored 
men alike? The courts of this state either 
set the example, or follow the example set 
them, and they make a great distinction be- 
tween the white and the black criminal 
brought before them. The latter, as a rule, 
gets the full limit of the law. Do you ever 


hear of a street difficulty in which a Negro 
and a white man were involved which was 

















brought before a judge, in which, no mat- 
ter what were the real facts of the case, 
the Negro did not get the worst of it?” 


This is bad enough, but this is not 
all. We have criminals who deserve 
punishment. Now the modern treat- 
ment of crime and criminals, is built 
on carefully considered principles: 
one, old as the English Common Law, 
and older, declares that it is better 
for the community that ten guilty 
men should escape, rather. than that 
one innocent man should be punished ; 
moreover, it is beginning to be widely 
recognized that in crime, the criminal 
is not the only one guilty; you and I 
share in the guilt if we have not given 
him as a child an education, furnished 
him with a place to play, and seen that 
his body was nourished; we are guilty 
if as a man he was not allowed to do 
honest work, did not receive a living 
wage, and did not have proper social 
environment. 

This social responsibility for crime 
is so widely recognized that when the 
criminal is arrested, the first desire 
of decent modern society is to reform 
him, and not to avenge itself on him. 
Penal servitude is being recognized 
only as it protects society and im- 
proves the criminal, and not because 
it makes him suffer as his victim suf- 
fered. 

What, now, is the attitude of the 
white South toward Negro crime? 
First and foremost, it would rather 
that ten innocent Negroes suffer than 
that one guilty one escape; secondly, 
it furnishes Negro children, for the 
most part, wretched schools and no 
playgrounds; it usually pays the adult 
low wages, houses him in slums, and 
gives him neither care nor thought, 
until he steals or murders. It has few 
juvenile reformatories, and herds all 
kinds of criminals together, selling 
them into slavery to the highest bid- 
der, under the “Lease” system. Its 
idea of punishment is vengeance— 
vengeance of the cruelest and most 
blood-curdling sort. 
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Under such circumstances, what 
can an honest Negro do to stop Negro 
crime? 

LEADERSHIP 


m) ANY a good cause has been 
killed by suspected leader- 


ietie| the world had dreamed of 
a Nation of Nations. Ever since the 
fall of Imperial Rome, the need of a 
united world organization of culture 
has been felt. The greatest thinkers, 
the greatest leaders, have dreamed 
and sung and prophesied of this Em- 
pire of All. 


Today the reality comes—but who 


leads it? England and Woodrow 
Wilson. England who has, with cold 
blood and calculating selfishness, 


reaped from the war: 
1. Unhampered dominion of the 

seas, which she refuses even 
to argue 

. Two-thirds of Africa 

. The final conquest of Egypt 

. The domination of Persia 

. Six votes in the League of Na- 
tions 

6. The domination of Arabia. 

Woodrow Wilson, in following a 
great ideal of World Unity, forgot all 
his pledges to the German people, for- 
got all his large words to Russia, did 
not hesitate to betray Gompers and 
his Unions, and never at any single 
moment meant to include in his De- 
mocracy twelve million of his fellow- 
Americans, whom he categorically 
promised “more than mere grudging 
Justice,” and then allowed 350 of 
them to bé lynched during his presi- 
dency. 

Under such leadership, what cause 
could succeed? Not even the opposi- 
tion of a copperhead reactionary, like 
Lodge, or a Negro hater, like Borah, 
could arouse the suspicion of real men 
when a great cause was championed 
by a selfish Imperialism and a selfish 
Egotism. Yet the League of Nations 
is a fact and must succeed, for civili- 
zation needs it; and this, despite its 
present champions and enemies, 
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PREHISTORIC NEGROIDS AND THEIR 
CONTRIBUTION TO CIVILIZATION 
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A MEMOIR presented by a well known 
Belgian scientist, M. Alfred Rutot, just 
before the war, to the scientific section of 
the Académie de Belgique, caused some stir. 
It was accompanied by a series of busts, ten 
in number, executed under careful super- 
vision, by an intelligent modeller, M. Louis 
Mascré. The busts were striking. The at- 
tempt to reproduce various prehistoric types, 
beginning with Pithecanthropus erectus, is 
characterized by the Paris journal, /’Jllus- 
tration, as “audacious,” and, of course, much 
confir mationis 
necessary of the 
facts and _ theories 
adduced. 

The chief interest 
of the paper for us 
is the  reconstruc- 
tion of the Negroids 
of Grimaldi, so- 
called from the finds 
of Mentone, (which 
I later saw in the 
Museum of Menaco) 
helped out by simi- 
lar remains found in 
the Landes and at 
Wellendorff,in 
Lower Austria. 
“How,” says l’Jllus- 
tration, “did speci- 
mens of the family 
of Ham, so intelli- 
gent in appearance, 
find themselves in 
the immediate 
presence of the sons of Japhet, intro- 
ducing amongst them the art of sculpture 
which presupposes so advanced a stage 
of civilization? Science explains this 
phenomenon by the successive cataclysmic 
changes on our planet. For the quaternary 
period Sicily formed part of the Italian Con- 
tinent, the Straits of Gibraltar were non- 
existent, and one passed over from Africa to 
Europe on dry land. Thus it was that a 
race of more or less Ethiopic type filtered 
in amongst the people inhabiting our lati- 
tudes, to be driven back later on towards 
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NUMBER SEVEN 


their primitive habitat. 

“From the position of certain Negroid 
skeletons exhumed in our country, (France) 
some have concluded that this race carried 
and made use of the bow. This is uncer- 
tain; but it is well authenticated, according 
to M. Rutot, that these visitors brought to 
the white race the secret of sculpture, for 
their bones are almost invariably found in 
company with objects sculptured’ on 
steatite or stone, in high or low relief. 
Some of their sculptures are quite finished, 

like the Wellendorff 


ia Venus, cut in a 


limestone block. Of 
this Venus, M. Ru- 
tot’s Negroid type of 
man, number 7, is a 
replica out of mam- 
moth ivory. The shell 
net of four rows, 
adorning the head of 
this artistic ances- 
tor, is a faithful re- 
production of the or- 
nament encircling 
the cranium of the 
steleton found in 
the Grotte des En- 
fants, at Mentone. 
For the ancient Ne 
groid woman, M. 
Mascré has gone to 
a figure in relief 
found in the excava- 
tions at Laussel 
(Dordogne). The marked horn held in the 
right hand is that of a bison, the bracelets 
and armlets are an exact copy of the orna- 
ments exhumed at Mentone.” 

These Negroid busts are most attractive 
and intelligent looking and have no exag- 
gerated Negro features. 

“With the busts 9 and 10 (Cro-Magnon 
and Neolithic) we reach,” ['//lustration 
continues, “the prehistoric limits. Number 
9, the Cro-Magnon man of Dordogne, is a 
Magdalenian, contemporary with the Ne- 
groid intrusion. The fine proportions of 
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the skull indicate unmistakable intellectual- 
ity. The remains left by this race in the 
caves of Perigord reveal great skill in the 
art of sculpture and painting applied to 
the portraiture of animals, whereas the 
Negroids of that time specialized in the 
representation of their own species. The 
daggers of that epoch, described in Reli- 
quiae Aquitaniw, are engraved on reindeer 
horn, and the weapons underwent perhaps 
many practical improvements due to the 
effort, eventually successful, of the Mag- 
dalenians to drive out the Negroids, their 
artistic rivals.” 

A curious and suggestive idea mooted by 
M. Rutot in connection with bust number 3, 
the Galley Hill type of man (Kent), is that 
this early predecessor of the Negroids was 
afraid to attack the mammoth and gigantic 
eontemporary elephant with his insufficient 
weapons, but that he inaugurated slavery 
ty subjugating his inferiors of the human 
species, number 2 and the Mauer (Heidel- 
berg) types of man. 

This surprise from Africa may be the 
precursor of others in store for us when the 
world’s history, or as M. Rutot calls it— 
pre-history, is better known and African 
explorations have yielded their full results. 
To have been the first artists on our planet 
and to have started the Cro-Magnon people 
on their artistic career, as M. Rutot consid- 
ers to have been the case, is an achieve- 
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nent of no mean order, and the Negroes o! 
today may well feel proud of the work of 
these primitive Negroids and receive it as 
an inspiration and incentive to further en- 
deavor. 

Negroes are making history as fast as 
prejudice and repression allow them to do 
What will it be when sympathetic treat- 
ment opens out the hidden springs of joy 
ous activity, and the special contribution 
of the Negro race to modern civilization 
can be freely given and received? Of all 
people none are, perhaps, more influenced 
than Negroes in their output of work by 
bright, happy surroundings. How fatal, 
therefore, to their normal development 
and how soul-crushing—must unjust dis- 
crimination, barbarous lynchings, and dis- 
dainful half-appreciation be! 

Only in the light and warmth of sym- 
pathetic appreciation and encouragement is 
it to be expected that the Negro race will 
do its best for the world. What it has 
done in the last fifty years, the first half- 
century of freedom, is a revelation to its 
friends. May the next half-century see 


many of its difficulties and hindrances re- 
moved and may a better understanding pre- 
vail between white and black in America, 
to their mutual advantage and to the fur- 
therance of a brotherhood throughout the 
world. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF NEGRO CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


US ss 


7" the student of history, the year 1820 
is full of interest. It saw the death of 
George III of England, and the accession 
of George IV. In Spain, there was a revo- 
lution and the restoring of the Constitution 
of 1812. This was followed by another 
revolution in Portugal, instituting a con- 
stitutional government. 

In the United States, it saw the adoption 
of the Missouri Compromise, which ex- 
cluded slavery from the territory north of 
latitude 36°, 30”; the admission of Maine; 
and the re-election of Monroe to the 
presidency. 

In that year, also, the Fourth Census was 
taken, showing a total population of more 
than nine and one-half millions, which in- 
cluded more than one and one-half million 
slaves and some two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand freedmen. 

In the State of Connecticut, there were 
267,000 whites, 7,800 free blacks and 97 
slaves. New Haven then had a Negro 
population of less than 1,000. A few of 
these, a very few, had found their way into 
white churches; but for the most part they 
were without any religious or moral in- 
struction whatever. 

Their needy condition appealed strongly 
to a pious young white man, of one of the 
best New Haven families, by the name of 
Simeon S. Jocelyn, a brother of the noted 
portrait painter, Nathaniel Jocelyn. He 
gathered about him some twenty-four men 
and women of color, and together they 
formed The African Ecclesiastical Society. 

As early as February 8, 1820, there were 
entries in an old record book of money re- 
ceived by the society,—so in all probability, 
it existed previous to that date. This ef- 
fort of Mr. Jocelyn to elevate and teach 
the colored people he had gathered about 
him, caused considerable feeling among the 
whites. So much so, that he was much 
abused, frequently disturbed, and threat- 
ened with bodily harm. On more than one 
occasion, the men of his congregation felt 
constrained to act as a body-guard to him 
in going to and from the place of meeting. 
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These meetings were held from house to 
house until the year 1824, when the Society 
rented a little, dilapidated, frame church 
on Temple Street. Then they elected a 
moderator, a clerk, and a treasurer. 

These persons thus associated together 
regarded themselves as a regularly consti- 
tuted church, with strong Congregational 
leaning; but they were not sure of recogni- 
tion and deferred asking for a council. 
They called Mr. Jocelyn as their minister, 
and in 1826 they elected a chorister and 
voted to pay him the sum of twelve dollars 
per year for his services. A little later, 
this was increased to twenty-five dollars, 
and a bass violin was added to help out the 
music. 

Under the care and direction of Mr. 
Jocelyn, the organization grew and pros- 
pered, so that by 1829-it seemed wise to call 
a council and if permitted, be formally set 
apart as a regular Congregational Church. 

In the Religious Intelligence, Vol. 14, No. 
14, under the date of August 29, 1829, is to 
be found the following: 


“On Tuesday, the 25th inst., a new 
Congregational Church, composed en- 
tirely of the people of Color, was or- 
ganized in this City. A meeting was 
holden in the Center Meeting House 
under the direction of the Consociation 
of New Haven Co.” 


This account goes on to say that at this 
meeting, the Rev. Simeon S. Jocelyn, “was 
sent apart and ordained as an Evangelist 
by the laying on of the hands of the Pres- 
bytery.” 


For six years longer, Mr. Jocelyn con- 
tinued to serve this congregation, giving in 
all, fifteen years to its upbuilding, and that, 
too, without any compensation whatever for 
his services. In 1835, he severed his formal 
relation to the church, but still continued 
his interest and encouragement. Sometime 
after the organization of the American 
Missionary Association, he became the Cor- 
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responding Secretary, thus taking a larger 
interest in the welfare of the free colored 
people. 

The Rev. Dudley succeeded Mr. Jocelyn, 
but he remained less than a year. Then, in 
1836, came the Rev. J. W. C. Pennington. 
Mr. Pennington was the first Negro called 
to the pastorate, and ranks as one of the 
greatest preachers the race has yet pro- 
duced. Born a slave, he escaped; after- 
wards acquired his freedom, and with it a 
splendid education. He was a natural lin- 
guist, being proficient in Greek, Hebrew, 
and German. Mr. William Wells Brown, 
in his book The Black Man, published in 
1863, says: 


“Mr. Pennington has been in Europe 
three times, his second visit being the 
most important, as he remained there 
three or four years, preaching and lec- 
turing, during which time he attended 
the Peace Congress held at Paris, 
Brussels, and London. While in Ger- 
many, the Degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity was conferred upon him by the 
University of Heidelberg.” 


At one time, Mr. Pennington also served 
the Congregational Church in Hartford, 
for he was twice elected Moderator of the 
Hartford Central Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers. In 1841, he published a 
book on The History and Origin of the 
Colored Race. During his whole life, he 
devoted himself to Anti-Slavery agitation, 
and when Frederick Douglass escaped and 
came North, in 1838, he officiated at his mar- 
riage in the City of New York. 

Next comes the long and fruitful pastor- 
ate of the Rev. Amos G. Beman, extending 
over a period of some nineteen years, or 
from 1838 to 1857. 

It was during this period that the little 
frame church on Temple Street, first rented 
and then purchased, gave way to a modest 
brick structure with basement, which cost 
the eongregation $2,800. The building was 
completed about a year after it was begun 
and was dedicated May 238, 1845, the Rev. 
Beman preaching the dedicatory sermon 
from the 20th Psalm and the 5th verse, 
which reads: “In the name of God, we will 
set up our banners.” 

He was a noted temperance lecturer, an 
anti-slavery agitator, an agent of the Un- 
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derground Railroad, and an untiring work 
er for Negro suffrage in the State of Con 
necticut. 

It was during the pastorate of the Rev. 
Beman, in August, 1854, that the church 
was called upon to mourn the death of Bias 
Stanley, its first Deacon and chief pillar. 
Mr. Stanley was a charter member and 
during the years had given himself with- 
out reserve to further its interests, count 
ing no sacrifice or labor too great. The 
deep love of his heart was further evi- 
denced by his leaving the whole of his 
estate to the Church and for the education 
of the colored children of New Haven. This 
estate was turned into cash, amounting to 
nearly $10,000. Two-thirds of the income 
now goes to the church, end one-third to 
help worthy colored students in the High 
School, Normal School, and Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Pastors followed one another in rapid 
succession, until the coming of the Rev. A. 
P. Miller, who acted as supply until 1883, 
when he was regularly called to the pastor- 
ate. Soon the church took possession of the 
North Church Mission property ‘on Dixwell 
Avenue, which had been considered for 
some time; the frame structure was moved 
to the rear to serve as a chapel, and in 
September, 1885, work was begun on the 
brick building, in which the church is now 
worshipping. This was completed and 
dedicated cn the last Sunday in December, 
1886. 

The Rev. Miller remained with the church 
ten years longer, or until 1896, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. T. Nelson Baker, an- 
other graduate of Yale Divinity School, who 
had a fruitful pastorate of five years. 

The present incumbent, the Rev. Edward 
F. Goin, came to the pastorate in Septem- 
ber, 1901. During the last decade, the 
work of the church has been reorganized, 
a pneumatic pipe organ has been installed 
a new chapel, with individual class-room ; 
for the Church School, has been added. 

This church is about to celebrate its One 
Hundredth Anniversary, and it is pertinent 
to ask what permanent contributions have 
been made during all these years, to the 
welfare of the groups of people it has suc- 
cessfully served. Through pastors and 
people, what has been done for the com- 
munity? How has this church justified its 
existence? 
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THE DIXWELL AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


(1) This church, through its pastors 
and some of its members, had a worthy part 
in anti-slavery agitation. Slaves escaping 
from the South, and brougl.t to New Haven 
by means of the Underground Railroad, 
often told the harrowing story of their suf- 
fering to a breathless company of men and 
women of color, gathered in the basement 
of the old Temple Street Church, and were 
then helped on their way. 


Mr. Jocelyn was an ardent abolitionist. 
In Garrison’s paper, The Liberator, under 
the date of October 12, 1855, is a call for a 
meeting of the Radical Abolition Society at 
Philadelphia, and this call is signed by 
Simeon S. Jocelyn. In all of his efforts, he 
had the hearty codperation of Bias Stanley, 
and prominent members of the church. 

We have noted, too, that Dr. Pennington 
gave muck of his time to anti-slavery agi- 
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tation, both at home and abroad. The Rev. 
Beman has been referred to as associated 
with the Underground Railroad, whose 
peculiar work was the hiding of runaway 
slaves, and helping them on to Canada. 

This ministering to the weak and op- 
pressed, this standing for manhood rights, 
has characterized this church during all the 
years. In the last decade, when discrimina- 
tion and race prejudice have had to be op- 
posed in New Haven, it has been the mem- 
bers of this church who have led the opposi- 
tion. 

(2) This church, in the same way, has 
used its influence for the cause of temper- 
ance. At least two pastors in the past have 
given much time to this cause throughout 
the state. Before the passing of the recent 
Excise Law, limiting the number of saloons, 
the church, at considerable cost, success- 
fully fought every application for a license 
for a new saloon within a radius of three 
or four blocks from its place of worship. 

(3) The church is standing, and has al- 
ways stood, for education in the broadest 
sense. 

At the First Annual Convention of Col- 
ored People, held in Philadelphia, June 6-11, 
1831, the Rev. Simeon S. Jocelyn was fore- 
most in urging the necessity of establishing 
a “College for the Education of Young Men 
of Color.” For this purpose, $20,000 was 
to be raised, and New Haven was selected 
as the place where the college was to be 
located. On the committee appointed to 
further this project were three New Haven 
men: Bias Stanley, John Creed, and Alex- 
ander C. Luca. Messrs. Stanley and Luca 
were officials of this church. New Haven 
refused to have this Negro College, on the 
ground that it would be detrimental to Yale 
University,—in what way, is not known. 

Although defeated in their purpose, the 
New Haven men still cherished the idea of 
doing something for Negro Education. Rev. 
Jocelyn became the friend and adviser of 
Prudence Crandall, when she opened her 
school for colored girls, and later was as- 
sociated with the American Missionary As- 
sociation. Mr. Stanley, on his death, left a 
third of his estate for the education of 
colored youths of New Haven. 

It is just little more than a generation 
ago that colored children in New Haven 
were admitted to the public schools, and for 
some time previous, no provision was made 


for them in separate schools. The first 
school opened for them, before this provi- 
sion was made, was taught by a woman of 
this church 

When the schools were finally opened, it 
was through the efforts of Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Linn and Mrs. Daniel Cornell, who were 
leading members of the old Temple Street 
congregation. 

Always the church has insisted on an 
educated ministry, and some eight of the 
twenty pastors have held degrees from 
Yale; three have come from Oberlin; one 
from Princeton; one from Hartford Semin- 
ary; one studied at Edinburgh, Scotland; 
and one held a degree from the University 
of Heidelberg. 

It is but natural that these men, in one 
way or another, should have influenced the 
youth with whom they came in contact. 
Thus, of the eight teachers of color, who, 
in the course of the years, have received ap- 
pointments to the city schools, six have been 
from childhood connected with this church. 
Many others have gone away to become 
teachers in other places. There are repre- 
sentatives now at Oberlin, the University 
of Pennsylvania, Howard, Columbia, Lin- 
coln, besides a goodly number in the Higk 

li 
School, several of whom will, in the next 


year or so, enter Yale. There are also four ‘ 


young men training for missionary service. 

Finally, this church has always stood for 
a sane religion, which shows itself in char- 
acter and in service, rather than in emo- 
tion. 

It has always thought of itself, not as 
ministering to a given number within its 
fold, but to the whole community of which 
it is a part. For instance, it has for eight 
years conducted what is called “The Men’s 
Club Course for Community Betterment.” 
This course consists of a series of Sunday 
Evening addresses that are educational, in- 
spirationa!, and sociological in their char- 
acter. Men of national reputation in both 
races have been heard. 

The Men’s Club also gives each year an 
Artist Series of Recitals, thus enabling the 
people to have the best the race has pro- 
duced. 

For the girls of the community, there are 
two organizations, ih2 . ‘mior and Senior 
Campfire. The boy= ®are4 for in the 


same way, through ihe -y (cout Move- 
ht woodcraft 


ment. The boys are 
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telegraphy, music, first aid. There are four 
patrols. There is also a Winchester Jr. 
Rifle Corps. For the older young people, 
there is the Dramatic Association, which 
gives each year some of the best plays or 
light operas. 

The church, codperating with the Infants 
Welfare Department of the Visiting Nurses 
Association, has located in its chapel, a 
pure milk station. A trained nurse is in 
attendance part of the forenoon; 321 babies 
are under the care of the station, including 
Negro, Italian, Irish, Polish, Russian, Eng- 
lish, American, and Jewish. 

On one afternoon of eacn week, a physi- 
cian, with two or three nurses, is present 
at the chapel to examine the babies, and 
talk with the mothers about their care and 
health. 

That the church may minister intelli- 
gently, it has made about every five or six 
years, acareful and detailed sociological 
study of the immediate community. The 
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USH yo’ cryin’, honey, 
Yo’ mammy can not heah. 
Hush yo’ sobbin’, honey, 
An’ dry dat li’l teah, 
Fuh dey’s lynched yo’ mammy, baby, 
In de night. 


Don’t be frettin’, baby, 
Yo’s only six months old, 
Yo’ll soon fergit yo’ mammy 
What’s layin’ dead and cold— 
Fuh dey’s lynched yo’ mammy, baby; 
In de night. 


Yo’ daddy kilt de man, 
But he run away in fright; 
So dey tuk yo’ mammy, honey, 
An’ hung huh in de night. 
Dey’s kilt yo’ mammy, baby, 
Like a shote. 


IN THE NIGHT 
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last of three such studies was completed 
some six years ago, and was made by Mr. 
C. W. Burton, then a member of the church, 
who has since graduated from Yale Divinity 
School, taking the degrees of Bachelor of 
Divinity and Master of Arts. This survey 
was deemed of so great merit that it was 
published as a document of The Civic Fed- 
eration of New Haven, with an introduc- 
tion by Prof. W. B. Bailey, of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

In many other ways, this church is seek- 
ing to relate itself to the life of its imme- 
diate neighborhood. It believes its mission 
is to minister to the whole man,—body, soul 
and spirit, and is always seeking ways and 
means of so doing. 

In its efforts, it has the hearty sympathy 
of the Congregational Churches of the city; 
but it does not rely on them for help. It is 
proud to be absolutely and entirely self- 
supporting, and to give as it can to worthy 
charities. 


NIGHT 


CA oA UE 


O Gawd, mah Jesus, heah me, 
Mah po’ ol’ hea’t is done, 
But I’s gwine to ten’ huh baby, 
An’ watch him like a son, 
Fuh dey’s hung his mammy, Jesus, 
Fum a’ oak. 


Hush, chile, yo’ runs me crazy, 
An’ I tink it would be’n bes’, 
Ef dey’d lynched yo’ mammy sooner, 
An’ yo’ gone wif huh to res’. 
Fuh dey’s lynched yo’ mammy, honey, 
In de night. 


When yo’ li’l hea’t is breakin’, 
Fuh a sight o’ mammy’s breast, 
I kin heah huh, Gawd, a beggin’, 
An’ a screamin’, all undressed,— 
When dey lynthed huh, Gawd, a ’ooman, 
In de night. 


Go sleep, granny gwine lub yo’ 


An’ raise yo’ to a man, 


An’ mebbe den, some me’cy 
Will brung Justice to de lan, 
What let ’em lynch yo’ mammy 


In de night. 
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THE LYNCHING INDUSTRY, 1919 


CCORDING to THE CrisIs’ records, 77 

Negroes were lynched during the year 
1919, of whom 1 was a colored woman and 
11 were soldiers; 4 white persons and 3 
Mexicans also were lynched,—a total of 84 
lynchings. 

During the year 1918, 64 Negroes were 
lynched, 5 of whom were colored women; 4 
wlite men were lynched. 

Georgia still leads, with an increase of 
two lynchings; Mississippi takes second 
place, instead of Texas, with. five more 
lynchings; Alabama, by an increase of five 
lynchings, ties with Louisiana. 

In methods of torture, burnings have in- 
creased from 2 in 1918 to 14 in 1919. 


January 18, Shreveport, 
Thomas; murder. 

January 20, Hillsboro, 
Williams, burned; murder. 

January 29, Monroe, La., Sampson Smith; 
murder. 

February 6, Newburn, N. C., John Dan- 
iels; murder. 

February 14, Bossier, La., Will Fortner; 
murder. 

March 2, Belzonie, Miss., Eugene Green; 
assault on man. 

March 12, Greenville, Fla., Joe Walker; 
shooting. 

March 13, Tuscaloosa, Ala., Cicero Cage, 
cut to pieces; pulling woman from horse. 

March 14, Pensacola, Fla., Bud Johnson, 
soldier, burned; attempt to rape. 

April, —, Blakely, Ga., Wilber Little, sol- 
dier, beaten; wearing U. S. A. uniform too 
long. 

April 14, Millen, Ga., unknown man; rea- 
son unknown. 5 

April 28, Forrest City, Ark., Sam McIn- 
tyre; murder. 

April 29, Monroe, La., George Holden, 
shot; writing insulting notes to a white 
woman. 

April 29, Hickory, N. C., Tom Gwyn; at- 
tempt to rape. 

May 2, Warrenton, Ga., Benny Richards, 
burned; murder. 

May 5, Plano, Tex., Tom Embrey, shot; 
attempted murder. 

May 9, Pickens, Miss., a soldier and a 
woman; writing an insulting note to a 
white woman. 

May 15, Dublin, Ga., Jim Walters; at- 


La., Henry 


Texas, Bragg 
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tempt to rape. 

May 15, Vicksburg, Miss., Lloyd Clay, 
burned; attempt to rape. 

May 20, McHenry, Miss., Will More; 
murder. 

May 22, Eldorado, Ark., Frank Living- 
ston, soldier, burned; murder. 

May 22, Canea, Sonora, 
(Mexican) ; bandit. 

May 26, Milan, Ga., Berry Washington; 
murder. 

May 28, Mineral Wells, Miss., unknown 
man; attempt to rape. 

May 28, Lamar, Mo., Jay Lynch (white) ; 
murder. 

June 6, Prichard, Ala., James E. Lewis 
shot; trouble between white and colored 
workers. 

June 7, Abbeville, S. C., Max Smith, shot: 
assault on man. 

June 12, Furth, Ark., unknown man; at- 
tempt to rape. 

June 13, Star City, Ark., Clyde Ellison; 
attempt to rape. 

June 17, Longview, Tex., Lemuel Walters, 
shot; intimacy with woman. 

June 18, Woodstock, Ala., Jim McMillan; 
attempt to rape. 

June 23, Bay Minette, 
Foukal (white) shot; murder. 

June 26, Tillman, S. C., Lije Blake, shot; 
altercation with man. 

June 26, Ellisville, Miss., John Hartfield. 
burned; attempt to rape. 

June 28, Rickton. Miss., unknown man; 
assault on man. 

July 2, Richton, Miss., unknown man; dis- 
cussing Hartfield lynching. 

July 15, Louise, Miss., Robert Truett, sol- 
dier; indecent proposals. 

July 24, Gilmer, Tex., Chilton Jennings; 
attempted rape. 

August 1, Whatley County, Ala., Argie 
M. Robinsen; refusing to say “Mr.” 

August 1, Fayette County, Ga., Charles 
Kelly, soldier, shot; refusal to yield the 
road. 

August 3, Star City, Ark., Flinton Briggs, 
soldier, shot; insulting a woman. 

August 6, Cochran, Ga., unknown man; 
discussing Chicago riot. 

August 14, Pope City, Ga., Jim Grant, 
soldier; shooting. 

August 20, Louisburg, N. C., Walter El- 
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Ala., Frank 
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liott, shot; attempt to rape. 

August 28, Ocmulgee, Ga., Eli Cooper, 
burned; reports that Negroes were planning 
to rise. 

August 31, Bogalusa, .La., Lucius Mc- 
Carty, soldier, burned; attempt to rape. 

September 6, Monroe, La.. unknown man; 
attempt to rape. 

September 8, Jacksonville, Fla., Bowman 
Cook and John Morine; murder. 

September 10, Clarksdaie, Miss., L. B. 
Reed, soldier; intimacy with white woman. 

September 10, Athens, Ga., Obe Cox, 
burned; murder. 

September 13, Jonesville, La., unknown 
man; found under a bed. 

September 14, Pueblo, 
Ortex and José 
bandits. 

September 28, Omaha, Neb., Will Brown, 
burned; attempt-to rape. 

September 29, Montgomery, Ala., Miles 
Phifer, Robert Croskey, shot; attempt to 
rape. 

September 30, Montgomery, Ala., John 
Temple, shot; murder. 

October 2, Americus, Ga., Ernest Glen- 
wood, drowned; accused of circulating in- 
cendiary literature. 

Octuber 5, Washington, Ga., Mose Mar- 
tin, shot; boastful remarks about murder. 

October 6, Lincolnton, Ga., Jack Gordon 
and Will Brown, burned; murder. 

October 6, Lincolnton, Ga., Moses Free- 
man, shot; misleading mob. 

October 7, Macon, Ga., Eugene Hamil- 
ton, shot; attempted murder. 

October 17, Buena Vista, Ga., two un- 
known men; intimacy with woman. 

October 20, Marianna, Ark., Alexander 
Wilson, shot; murder. . 

October 23, Shreveport, La., Gus Jackson, 
drowned; reason unknown. 

October 26, Humboldt, 
Booth, shot; attempt to rape. 

November 3, Macon, Ga., 
burned; attempt to rape. 

November 6, Stafford, Kan., 
(white); membership in 
League. 

November 11, 


Colo., 
Gonzales 


Salvador 
(Mexicans) ; 


Tenn., Henry 


Paul Jones, 
unknown 
Non-Partisan 
Ark., 


Magnolia, Jordan 


Jameson, burned; murder. 
November 11, Centralia, Wash., unknown 
inan, (white) ; murder, 
November 16, Moberly, Mo., 
man; 


unknown 
robbery. 
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November 20, Madison, Ga., Wallace 
Baynes, shot; murder. 
November 21, Lambert, Miss., Robert 


Motley, tenant farmer; murder. 

November 28, Foxworth, Tex., Neville 
Foxworth, shot; attempt to rape. 

November 28, Lake City, Fla., Sam Mose- 
ly; insulting woman. 

November 30, Macon, Ga., unknown man; 
shooting. 

December 15, Chapmanville, W. Va., Ear] 
Whitney and E. D. Whitfield, shot; murder. 

December 21, Smithville, Ga., Charles 
West, soldier, shot; murder. 

December 27, Franklinton, N. C., ——— 
Green, dragged and hanged; murder. 


According to States 
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BEFORE THE FEAST OF SHUSHAN 


(Esther 1) 


oA oA 


ARDEN of Shushan! 
After Eden, all terrace, 
flower recollect thee: 
Ye weavers in saffron and haze and Tyrian 
purple, 
Tell yet what range in color wakes the eye; 
Sorcerer, release the dreams born here when 
Drowzy, shifting palm-shade enspells the 
brain. 
And sound! 
essay 
Before these star-noted birds escaped from 
paradise awhile to 
Stir all dark. And dear and passionate 
desire, till mine 
Arms go out to be mocked by the softly 
kissing body of the wind— 
Slave, send Vashti to her King! 


pool, and 


Ye with harp and flute ne’er 


The fiery wattles of the sun startle into 
flame 

The marbled towers of Shushan: 

So at each day’s wane, two peers—the one 
in 

Heaven, the other on earth—welcome with 
their 

Splendor the peerless beauty of the Queen. 


Cushioned at the Queen’s feet and upon her 
knee, 

Finding glory for mine head,—still, nearly 
shamed 

Am I, the King, to bend and kiss with sharp 

Breath the olive-pink of sandaled toes be- 
tween; 


ANNE SPENCER 


oA oi 


Or lift me high to the magnet of a gaze, 
dusky, 

Like the pool when but the moon-ray strikes 
to its depth; 

Or closer press to crush a grape ’gainst lips 
redder 

Than the grape, a rose in the night of her 
hair; 

Then—Sharon’s Rose in my arms. 


And I am hard to press the petals wide; 

And you are fast to suffer and be sad. 

Is any prophet come to teach a new thing 

Now in a more apt time? 

Have him ’maze how you say love is sacra- 
ment; 

How says Vashti, love is both bread and 
wine; 

How to the altar may not come to break and 
drink, 

Hulky flesh nor fleshly spirit! 


I, thy lord, like not manna for meat as a 
Judahn; 

I, thy master, drink, and red wine and 
plenty when 

I thirst. Eat meat, and full, when I hunger. 

I, thy King, teach you and leave you, when 
T list. 

No woman in all Persia sets out strange 
action 

To confuse Persia’s lord— 

Love is but desire and thy purpose fulfill- 
ment; 

I, thy King, so say! 
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M ENTAL torment was upon Mr. Peter 

Binnigan, in charge of a dirty, pa- 
triotic-ardor-quenching recruiting station in 
a certain southern California town; there 
where war material from office, counter, 
stock-ranch and fishing-boat gravely eyed 
this same grave Binnigan, from the far 
side of his flat-top desk; and then became 
part of the long line of yellow-legs lately 
stretching across the land of the brave and 
the eastern seas into France. 

There were too many Kirlbys out of 
Hoolian. Binnigan could have put up his 
watch to back his certainty that a dark- 
skinned ore had reported earlier in the 
day and had been sent along in regular 
course to be entrained at twelve o'clock. 
And now here was another Mad’n Kirlby of 
Hoolian, shaking under the fierce up-and- 
down glances of the perplexed Irishman. 

White-faced, weary and unwashed, the 
youth’s appearance and words told Bin- 
nigan not half what he wanted to know. 
There was an artist, or scholar, or bookman, 
of some unusual sort, looking out from those 
unsteady, bloodshot eyes: one empty of sol- 
dier stuff was playing at hide-and-seek 
there. Something dead wrong with this 
Kirlby, certainly. 

“All in, and ready to be stepped on,” said 
old Binnigan to himself, and proceeded to 
walk over the unpromising recruit. 

“Mad’n Kirlby of Hoolian, is ut? Mad’n 
Kirlby—K-i-r-l-b-y? What’s this, ye thin 
sthrip of gun tinder? There’s a Mad’n 
Kirlby of Hoolian’s been here and got his 
tag and gone off to the twelve o’clock train. 
What’s the name of this game ye’re playing, 
me boy? Come right out wid it to me, now. 
I’ll warn ye, ye’ll find it the way that’s 
easiest in the end.” 

“My God! My God!” This particular 
Mad’n Kirlby of Hoolian gave old Binnigan 
the idea that he was about to faint. 

“Here, none of that, none of that! 
Straighten yerself up now, and tell us what 
the divil ye’re up to, and how there comes to 
be more than one of ye.” 

“There’s a mistake, sir,” gasped the boy. 


“I’m Malden Kirlby, all right. .Just look 
me up, sir. I enlisted last Monday. Look 
me up—my measurements——” 

“Say, me lad, does your father spend his 
time drinking Rhine wine and your mothe: 
hanging sauerkraut out to dry? None of 
yer Hun tricks with Peter Binnigan! Now 
ye just sit yerself down in that far corner 
until I get this shipment off at twelve, and 
then we’ll have time for our little explana 
tions. But mind ye, I want the right one 
first.” 

“Listen, Mr. — I think someone has gone 
in my place—my wife——” 

“Yer wife! Ye wid a wife, me boy! And 
old Binnigan not knowing a woman was up 
here standing under me nose, looking me in 
the eye across me own desk! Will ye get ye 
into that corner and shut yer face and wait 
till I get ye ready for proper internment?” 

There was nothing that looked better to 
this Mad’n Kirlby than to go into the far 
corner and wait. 

Unseen from lower levels, the one-time 
rustling mining town of Hoolian cuddles 
sleepily among the back hills of southern 
California; and there flourishes, after the 
manner of such establishments generally, 
which is not very luxuriantly, Kirlby’s 
Racket Store; its only competitor is Miss Z 
Tooker, who exhibits for sale, but rarely 
parts with, a few antique specimens of 
candies, notions and “New York Millinery.” 
Kirlby’s Racket Store has never worried 
about Miss Z. Tooker. In the words of the 
reading book, the motto of Hoolian has never 
been anything less generous than room for 
me and you besides. 

The selling force at Kirlby’s consisted in 
slow times of Pa, Ma, and when at home 
Malden, the son. The family also included 
and the store could draw upon Paco Tichon, 
an unreclaimed Indian chore boy, and a very 
much reclained, made-over and brought-up- 
to-the-last minute, darkly beautiful girl, 
Madan Nogales. 

This Madan was eighteen and not at all 
to be classed among the ordinary Mexican- 
Indian type, with her sternly delicate brow 
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nose and chin. She was tall, slender, strong, 
proud, intense, sweet and good, too. Town 
fashions and access to many instructive 
story books and magazines had made her 
an alert twentieth century product. She 
wore her immense load of black hair full be- 
fore the ears, high at the crown of the head; 
and she could give and take conversationally, 
with all the other boys and girls she knew. 
She had had a course in business school in 
the near-by city, and she was waiting now 
for responses to her applications for posi- 
tions; during which waiting time she helped 
about the house and store, washed the dishes 
for Ma and toted up accounts for Pa. 

“Well, here’s little Madan, grown up and 
sweet enough to be sung to,” was Malden 
Kirlby’s greeting, when he came home from 
Berkeley for the nineteen-seventeen Easter 
holidays. 

“Dor’t you start off with any of your 
fresh college smartness with me, or you'll 
ke sorry you ever came home!” threatened 
Madan, examining the point of her fountain 
pen and noting the effect of her words 
through heavy lashes drawn across brilliant 
eyes. 

“Oh, what’s eating you, Madan? 
a fellow pass the time of day?” 

“Yes, of course, Mald—but if you knew 
how I hate freshies!” 

After this preliminary testing of relation- 
ship, they resumed their old affectionate 
commonplaces. It was understood that a 
long, not-to-be-travelled road lay between 
them: Malden Kirlby, heir in a sense to 
America’s best (for both dear, old, humble, 
homely Pa and Ma referred proudly to be- 
ginnings beyond the beginnings in Massa- 
chusetts) and Madan Nogales, unclassified 
Spanish - Aztecan - Mexican - Indian - Afri- 
can waif, heiress to nothing but her own and 
other people’s imaginings about her. 

Malden put on jumpers and took his place 
beside Pa and his near foster-sister, busy 
over spring inventory. 

“Four and a half dozen 1847 Lily pattern 
—Madan’s hands, now—I never noticed that 
they tapered like that, and so fine, so 
smooth!” 

“Fourteen pairs ladies’ white balbriggan 
number nine—Madan’s tiny foot—well, what 
do you think? So slim, so strong—made for 
running—the little daughter of the wild!” 

And so en and so on, until it got on Mald- 
nerves. this taking stock. Not the 
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shelves of the Racket Store, but Madan, he 
totalled a thousand times: so much of splen- 
did, beautifully arranged hair; so much of 
gloriously honest eyes; so much of little ear 
that she never let a fellow catch more than 
a glimpse of; so much of slender, swaying 
body, straight and defiant and tender all at 
once. The road from Plymouth Rock to “the 
South” began to look quite passable to 
Malden; inviting really. There was no one 
who could match up with Madan for style 
and wit and go, not even among the girls 
in the North. Certainly she was different. 
She was not all soft and round and easy like 
some of them—well, I guess not! Yet there 
was a modest delicacy and femininity about 
her that adapted itself sweetly to the ruf- 
fles and frillinesses which she loved to wear 
on Sunday afternoons; but there was also a 
severity and sharpness about her that easily 
assumed a boy’s disguise. She was at home 
in overalls and hard work when the necessity 
arose. 

The fifth of June of nineteen and seven- 
teen! Draft was sounding ominously in the 
ears of America’s unready nineteen to thir- 
ty-one years of age. Malden was twenty, 
and quite unready; as unready as can pos- 
sibly be imagined. He had not returned to 
Berkeley for two reasons: Madan was at 
Hoolian, and the fellows he cared most for 
had gone into service. 

Malden was thinking fast—oh, very fast, 
after that fifth-of-June time. A man’s 
share in war work looked increasingly dis- 
tasteful, Madan increasingly alluring. That 
is the unsavory, -boiled-down residue of his 
thought; but even to himself he never put it 
quite like that. If he had to go, he would. 
He might, indeed, offer himself—if public 
opinion in Hoolian pointed too strongly in 
that direction to make unpleasantly remark- 
able any other action; but with his poetic 
temperament, his love of the quiet way and 
soft, his passion growing and growing for 
this dear, beautiful Madan beside him,—why 
should he be carried off his feet by the 
glamor of khaki, the loneliness of camp life 
drilling and dirt and hard usage, and the not 
far off proximity of horrible extinction? 

It came to a moonlight night, still in early 
summer, with Malden and Madan walking 
around a hillside pathway, a hillside rising 
out of a plateau up in the very tip-top of the 
mountains. Below, the valleys and lower 
ranges; to the West, the sea, silvered and 
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veiling mists; Madan silent and contented. 
The thought of a cottage up here, Madan 
and he and some little black-eyed Pilgrims— 
now how was that for enticing? The young 
couple climbed a huge, outstarting rock and 
seated themselves, leaning against-an an- 
cient over-topped oak. 

“Madan, dear,” began Malden, and after 
a long, long, waiting-time the girl whispered, 

“Yes, Mald.” 

“You know how it has grown to be with 
me.” 

“And with me, too, Mald.” 

Then long minutes, with Madan resting 
quietly against Malden’s close arms and the 
oak’s stout stem. At last she disengaged 
herself and held her lover’s hands against 
her throat, putting her cheek to his. She 
was going back to the time when this boy’s 
good mother had found her, a wretched, lit- 
tle, homeless thing, sitting at the roadside, 
stolid, unweeping, silent. 

She had been taken into the Kirlby home 
and trained, rudely perhaps, with honesty 
none, the less, and with the ingraining of 
certain high principles that have not yet 
gone out of America’s people. It was Mad- 
an’s return to worship in unquestioning love 
everything about the Kirlby place. Ma and 
Pa and Malden could never dream of deeper 
gratitude than Madan’s. But to her, Malden 
was more than foster-brother, more like 
some one from the far stars who had been 
given to her to care for. She had shared 
his mother’s anxieties about him. She it was 
who convinced him and his parents of the 
necessity of a college career. She it was 
who more than a year before had set his 
pen flying after lovely, elusive combinations 
of words and phrases, resulting in a series 
of essays and poems that had appeared in 
the “Home and Hearthstone Column” of The 
Miner’s Record. 

“The Moon at Dream House” had been 
copied several times, and Malden had tasted 
fame. He acknowledged frankly that it was 
Madan’s “Moon,” and Madan’s “Dream 
House.” Still abiding in that mystic place, 
was this dear girl of his; but all unknown 
to him she now looked out from it upon 
stern realities constantly coming nearer and 
nearer to thousands of American couples 
like them. 

“Well, Madan, what do you think we can 
do for ourselves? Freedom and a shack up 
here in the hills, or a flat down town, shut 


in with kid gloves on our hands?” 

“Mald, I’m trying to think. There’s so 
much to think of, isn’t there?” 

“Heap big muchee, Dove-Voice.” It was 
Malden’s humor to tease the girl thus. 

“Me thinkum heap big fight need Paleface 
Boy soon,” responded Madan in his mood, 
still mothering his hands. 

“Paleface Boy heap big fighter, N-O-T! 
Paleface Boy run like two-three house afire, 
him see um cle fat Hun Boy come.” 

The silence that followed lasted until a 
very different, very serious, Malden was sit- 
ting there with his love. 

“Madan, you must marry me now. We 
don’t know what the near future may bring, 
and there must be a settlement for us two, 


‘ whatever happens.” 


“Let’s go down and talk it over with Pa 
and Ma.” 

“All rightee; but, girl dear, whatever Pa 
and Ma say, you and I are going to marry, 
you me and I you, pronto, prontissimo, see?” 

Laughing at his funny firmness, but con- 
scious of the tremendously near, big, 
crooked-fingered question marks of Duty, 
Madan took the out-stretched hand; and 
like two puzzled children they presently en- 
tered the sitting-room above the store. Pa 
sat in.his stockings, reading items from 
the day’s paper to Ma, who was hidden to 
the point of her nose behind a full mending 
basket. 

“Where you two been?” asked she. 

“Up to Nunez Point, watching the shim- 
mering, glimmering, moonlight weaving 
fairy spells over the mists of Delgado Val- 
ley, and, incidentally, arranging our early 
marriage,” said Malden. Pa, big-eyed over 
his low spectacles, asked, 

“And what do you expect to support a 
wife and family with, Mald?” 

“We haven’t come to that—either an in- 
terest in the store, or some kind of job 
down-town, where I can have time to write. 
I’m no blinking idiot. I can work and go 
up the line, as other fellows do.” 

“I must say, I’d rather have Madan than 
any of the other Hoolian girls,” and Ma’s 
smile was like a benediction to her children. 


“Oh, there isn’t anybody here who can 
hold a safety match to Madan, or in town, 
or up North, either. I met lots of dizzy 
damozels up there.” Malden knew no need 
to justify Madan to his parents, but Madan 
herself had had no idea what he, a white 











man, really thought. Her eyes grew soft, 
but she scolded. 

“Mald, stop your fooling. 
serious.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” proposed Pa. “You 
two take the Blue Hatband place for the 
present. Ma and I will scare up furniture 
enough for you to start with; and you stay 
here, Mald, and help me put Hoolian ‘on 
the map,’ as they say. We can enlarge, 
and with an eating-room, I bet we can catch 
a lot of the day traffic over Tenney’s 
Grade. These military camps will bring 
business all the way to Hoolian, sure as 
you live!” 

So “Dream House,” a shack at Blue Hat- 
band Ranch, standing at the head of a 
crooked, rain-washed lane, turned itself in- 
to reality. And life was sweet there. And 
there the old moon called once, twice, 
thrice; and the first draft was over and 
done with. Malden and his _ parents 
breathed freely again, but Madan’s breath- 
ing was another matter. Apparently un- 
emotional, deeply moved within, she had a 
nature which saw and felt and knew the 
Right, and went in thought and action 
straight to it, like a native finding his 
shortest way through woodlands. Madan 
realized the demand which the country was 
making upon her husband. Yet so wise 
that she forebore to suggest, to hint, was 
she. 

“Bigley Totten and Hern Jones have 
gone!” announced Malden one September 
evening. 

“That so? That’s six from Hoolian, isn’t 
it? Paco Tichon, Abe and Jim Backus, Try 
Cole and now Big and Hern! And Ida and 
Sallita nursing! And the women knitting 
and war-gardening! Oh, we’re patriots in 
little Hoolian, out here on the last thin 
fringe of the U. S. A.!” 

Her enthusiasm went too fast. Malden’s 
face turned from pink to white, to gray. 
He saw now what was in Madan’s mind, 
though she imagined it hidden at the back- 
most back of her thinking. She thought he 
ought to enlist. Yet Madan loved him; 
she doted on his cast-off boots. Well, he 
must think it out, but Great Heavens! 


This is so 


What could he do, hard pushed all day by 
some rough drill-master, living in a wind- 
swept tent, among noisy, hard-fisted, strange 
men, engaged in brutalizing themselves? 
Nothing further was remarked about the 
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girls and boys of Hoolian who were dropping 
away one by one; but the shadow of what 
lay so far behind Madan’s gentle words grew 
darker; it became an almost visible cloud; it 
began to shut out the moon from “Dream 
House.” 

Bailey Turner went. Southery’s little lad 
Tim, barely grown to five feet two, got in. 
Miss Tooker’s niece, Tillie Snead, was some- 
thing to somebody high up in Washington 
in war work—nobody has ever found out 
who or what. The country had heard from 
little, zealous Hoolian, no longer asleep on 
sunlit hills. 

At last a day came when Malden stood be- 
fore his wife, a changed man. There was 
the quickness of decision in word, in man- 
ner, in the look of his blue eyes. Before he 
spoke, she divined his news. 

“Oh, Malden!” They embraced and set 
about hurried preparations for catching the 
city-going stage at one o’clock. It was rain- 
ing and the mud-spattered car was curtained 
closely. Malden slipped into an opening and 
his wife had a feeling as of seeing him 
swallowed up. No, at the last moment, his 
thin, beautiful fingers, beautiful in spite of 
the hard work of months, came out from 
under the fastenings, wiggling a good-bye 
to her. Madan kissed them and Malden found 
her chin and patted it. He was gone—gone 
to enlist in the service of his country, like 
the man he was! Oh, glad was she that 
never had she spoken; that never had he 
known how she had feared his fear! 

Malden was back in the morning. Yes, 
he was now in the pay of the United States 
Government and might have to go any day, 
any moment. 

Madan often wonders new how so much 
joy and pain, so much sweetness of loving 
with so much bitterness of hatred, so great 
sympathy and such cruel misunderstanding, 
could have crowded into “Dream House,” be- 
tween that morning stage-time and what 
happened after Malden’s notice “to report 
at noon on the day following.” 

It had come. The hour had struck. Mal- 
den doubled up into the nearest chair, his 
face the hue of death grown old. Madan 
touched his forehead, smoothed his hair, 
smiling tenderly, encouragingly. 

“Oh, curse you, Madan, you’re glad! You 
black! You fighting savage! What do you 
know about my feelings? What’s the war 
to me? I’ll blow out my brains tonight and 
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have it done with. Will that suit you?” 

Madan shrank away from him, not in ter- 
ror, but amazed, almost stupefied at sight of 
this craven Malden. Then she came to her 
full height, caught his glance and held it, 
reproachfully, imperiously, challengingly, si- 
lencing him. Said that look: Malden, it is 
a dastardly thing to say this; it is loathsome 
to be the kind of man who could! She 
walked past him into the kitchen and there 
went calmly about her supper work. She 
served the meal, waited for Malden to finish 
eating, cleared away and washed up, took 
out the last of the sewing that was to equip 
her soldier with everything that her loving 
thoughts had earlier devised—all in silence. 
This woman managed to bring the hush of 
the old woods about herself and her man; 
she made a primeval atmosphere in that 
small shack, with its linen doilies and acetyl- 
ene lights. It was like hiding from prowling 
beasts, in there. 

They retired early. Malden and Madan, 
the gentle poet that was to have been, and 
his dear inspiration, had come to the end of 
all that had been sweet to them in “Dream 
House.” They had been in a flash revealed 
to each other and were mutually undesir- 
able: he, a “paleface coward;” she, a 
“treacherous black.” 

Madan listened to tree-sounds, wind- 
sounds, all the little out-door voices that only 
the ears of animals and primitive people 
distinguish and interpret. Occasionally an 
auto passed on the lower road. When her 
husband was breathing with the regularity 
of deep sleep, she got up and went into the 
sitting-room where his outfit lay. She lighted 
a candle and began putting into action a 
purpose formed in the moment when Malden 
had turned traitor to his country, to her, 
to himself. First, cutting off the long braids 
that had been so much her boy’s pride, she 
laid them on a chair at the bedroom door— 
her characteristic farewell, her “primitive” 
rebuke. She put on Malden’s clothes, packed 
a suitcase. and slipped away. A passing car 
picked her up and carried her to town; 
there she had breakfast and a proper hair- 
cut, reported to Officer Binnigan, and then 
wandered about on her way to the railway 
station. 

Suddenly now she was in the midst of 
hundreds of youths and men,—some of 
them, like her, alone; some clinging to 
and being clung to by girls and women 


in all stages of cheers and _ tears. 

Oh, Malden, Malden, with what unspoken 
cheers and unshed tears, with what help of 
true encouragement, might you have been 
here—a loving, tender, Madan bravely see- 
ing you off! 

Tears? No! She was too proud to be 
seen grieving. Malden was right. She was 
quite primitive at times. 


A clock hung high over Peter Binnigan’s 
head. Malden was fascinatedly watching 
the steady progress of its hands. Certain 
that Madan had reported for him, ashamed, 
insulted by her act, he thought he hated her. 
Yet his manhood had been challenged. In 
some way, he knew that he must get into the 
United States Army, do well and rise; he 
must go back to Hoolian, the highest of all 
her ardent patriots; or he would never go 
back. But Madan—what would gentle Mad- 
an do,—his timid, modest dove, his wife, his 
own—lovely Madan among thousands of 
strange, rough men? 

The last lagging boy had been in to see 
Binnigan and had been brow-beaten and 
shooed out to catch up with his future com- 
rades-in-arms. But Binnigan continued 
making big-fisted entries in his book, clear- 
ing off his desk, wiping his pen, killing timé. 
He was trying to think what the divil to do 
with Mad’n Kirlby the second, over there 
in the corner. At five minutes after twelve, 
the door opened and he looked up to see the 
dark-skinned Kirlby come swiftly into the 
room, never noticing the crouching figure 
Binnigan had been staring at. 

“What the—ye were to have gone at 
twelve! Do ye know what ye’re in for?” 
roared Binnigan. 

“Yes, sir—no—I came Lack to tell you— 
I’m a woman, and 'l’m afraid—not of drill- 
ing and fighting, i know—but I hadn’t 
realized about being shut into a train with 
all those men, and I thought I better come 
back and have you tell me what to do. I can 
go into some other part of the service, may- 
be? Where—where it would be all right for 
a woman?” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Malden—no, my real name is Madan 
Kirlby.” 

“Of Hoolian?” 


“Yes, sir.” 


‘“How is ut ye’re here—a woman?” 
“My husband enlisted three days ago. He 
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was to have gone today, but he was taken 
ill last night and I, fearing he would be 
called a deserter—I don’t understand the 
rules, sir,—but I feared so for my husband’s 
honor that I came in his place. I cut off 
my hair and put on his clothes and came 
here. I talked with you—it was early this 
morning. Oh, I am strong, I can work, and 
drill, and fight. I am a lover of America, 
Mr. Officer, and I want to go on. I am not 
backing out!” 

“Yer husband was taken sick? What ailed 
him?” 

“I don’t know; he changed suddenly—not 
that he went crazy or anything like that, but 
he was really terribly sick.” 

“And ye left him—turribly sick like that, 
now?” Binnigan smelled a rat out in 
Hoolian. 

“His mother is there, and I am sure he 
will want to do his part when he is all 
right again.” 

Binnigan could almost see that rat. Had 
he glanced into the corner, he would have 
noticed Malden again passing through one 
of those strange, rapid changes of his. The 
head went up, the shoulders straightened. 
And in a moment Binnigan was obliged to 
see a new Malden, for the two Kirlbys were 
standing before him, face to face. 

“Malden, you came—dear?” In the wifely 
tenderness, the maternal solicitude, the be- 
loved’s pride in her lover, Binnigan caught 
the rat. 

“Now look here, me children,” he said, al- 
most gently, when the two had recovered 
themselves. “The next lot of rookies departs 
day after tomorrow noon. Do ye think 
if ye both go back up to Hoolian and think 
it all over, and talk it all over, that ye can 
sort yerselves out so that one of ye—one 
of ye, ye mind—not two nor yet three—one, 
and the right one at that, can come down 
here and go to war like a man?” 

“Yes, sir, I’ll be here,” said Malden, a 
man, a soldier, now. 

They caught the two o’clock up stage, and 
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were the only passengers. As they neared 
Hoolian, Madan released herself from the 
arms that had held her all the way and put 
her boy’s dear hands to her throat in the 
mothering fashion that belonged to her. 
Like children, with their arms about each 
other’s waists, they walked through the 
crooked lane to “Dream House.” 

There they found the moon awaiting them, 
looking out of the windows as of old. And 
there they had time to make up for pain 
happy they! That farewell, that unspoken 
consecration to higher duty, numbered hours 
never to be told, always to be remembered— 
in France, in old age, on the other side of 
death itself~so intense, so tender, so dear 
they were. 

Raining again when Malden took the down 
stage; and again only the wiggling fingers 
outside the buttoned-down curtains. But 
Madan’s kiss for him; his pat on the chin 
for Madan! 


The two patriotic M. Kirlbys in Hoolian? 
Three, I meant. No, not Pa—he’s John 
Winthrop; not Ma—she’s Susie Maud. Well, 
come, can’t you guess? Malden, Jr! Yes, 
for a fact! The last time Lieutenant Kirl- 
by’s boyish-looking young wife went into the 
city to attend to Hoolian’s knitting work, she 
took M. K. Jr. down to Binnigan’s office, 
just to let him see what kind of citizens are 
coming along up in the mountains. 

“Another Mad’n Kirlby in the service of 
his country, more power to him, say I!” 
roared old Binnigan; and then, holding the 
handsome little curly, yellow-haired, black- 
eyed, brown-skinned Pilgrim across the 
width of the desk from him, he remarked, 

“Mad’n Kirlby of Hoolian, is ut? Say, 
wouldn’t the pair of ye here have kicked up 
the sweet mess for the young officials at 
Camp Lemis, I don’t know now? Suppose I 
hadn’t taken the military regulations into 
me own two hands and made a few extra 
ones to cover the peculiar circumstances at- 
tending the case of the Kirlbys of Hoolian?” 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 


CARRIE W. 


HE New Year comes! 
fling wide the door 

Of opportunity! the spirit free 
To scale the utmost height of hopes “to be,” 
To sit on peaks ne’er reached by man be- 

fore. 
The boundless infinite let us explore 
To search out undiscovered mystery 
Undreamed of in our poor philosophy! 


Fling wide, 


CLIFFORD 


The bounty of the gods upon us pour! 

Nay! in the New Year, we shall be as gods; 

No longer ape-ish puppets, or dull clods 

Of earth! but poised, empowered to com- 
mand, 

Upon the Etna of new worlds we'll stand; 

This scant earth-raiment to the winds 
we'll cast, 

Full richly-robed as supermen at last! 


National: Association -for- the --- 
Advancement: of Colored-People. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


7 HE eleventh annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People took place in New York 
City, January 5, 1920. Before a large au- 
dience in Cooper Union, the Honorable Dud- 
ley Field Malone, former Collector of the 
Port of New York, said: 


"7 AM filled tonight with a feeling of pro- 
found sadness, that it is necessary six- 
ty-five years after Abraham Lincoln spoke in 
this very place for right and justice for 
American citizens without regard to color or 
previous condition of servitude—that it 
should still be necessary to demand of the 
generous fair-play of the American people, 
those rights for which Lincoln believed he 
had died. And, my fellow-citizens, I feel 
that possibly there has been no time in the 
history of the nation, since the stirring days 
of the Civil War, when the American people 
needed this appeal as much as they need it 
now; and when the mob spirit and the spirit 
of hysteria are directed, not only against the 
blacks, but against black, white, or brown. 
“That brilliant Irishman, George Bernard 
Shaw, recently said,—it seemed that because 
America was furthest from the seat of war 
and had suffered less than the other nations 
of Europe, therefore there was more hys- 
teria in America on account of the war. .. . 
“The basis of mass hysteria, on the part of 
innocent people who are participating in 
that hysteria, is morbid fear. Some people, 
particularly in England, fear the Irish; 
others fear the Indians; others fear the 
Egyptians. People in this country sincerely 
fear the Jews; some others fear the Protes- 
tants, and still others fear Catholics. And, 
oh, how many of us, fellow-citizens, still fear 
the rise and the strengthening of the cul- 
tural development of the colored people of 
America. And so at the basis of all, is fear, 
—morbid fear of something or somebody. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, I regret the men- 
tality, the limited vision, the ignorance of 
those who have so sincerely engendered these 
fears today; because I have such faith in 
the fundamental interests of my country 
and the quality of the fabric of America, 
that I fear none of these things which are 
causing hysteria. The only thing I fear, is 
that I shall ever be treasonable to the hand- 
some purposes for which America was 
created and for which Abraham Lincoln 


died. ... 
“What is the political status of the colored 


man in the United States? I remember not 
so long ago, when I was in the midst of the 
suffrage fight, some of those super-states- 
men from the Southern States opposed wom- 
an suffrage and the passage of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment not, they said, because 
they could not control the male Negro vote, 
but because they knew they could not con- 
trol the female Negro vote. That was a very 
interesting statement to me and it made me 
study the situation very definitely, and as I 
studied and as I read and examined the 
economic situation, black and white, I was 
really happy to find that in every economic 
struggle, in every struggle for decent hours 
and decent wages, the women, black and 
white, were the last ones to yield to their 
oppressors. And so, to’me, that was the 
reason why we should have woman suffrage, 
— if it could give a stronger fibre, a more 
gourageous strength, a greater vitality to 
the spirit of the individual citizen, black or 
white. ... 

“And so I come in a very humble spirit to- 
night. I cannot tell you of your problems as 
you feel them. I cannot assume to know the 
difficulties as you yourselves have them in 
your every-day lives. I do not come in any 
arrogant spirit of assumption. I come to 
bring you the cheer of the willingness of just 
men and women in America, to see that jus- 
tice is done without regard to color. I come 
with all my heart, to do anything within my 
limited power to aid the cause which you, 
with such dignity and with such fine citizen- 
ship and with such culture, represent. More 
than that, no man living in America can do; 
less than that, no man who loves the tradi- 
tions of America should dare to do.” 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Minister of the 
Community Church in New York City, said: 


or HE Negro question in this day is a 
problem of labor. I feel more and 
more that the Negro problem, like various 
phases of the white problem, is moving into 
that field. The Negro problem first came in- 
to prominence in this country in a day when 
we could say that the workers were to be di- 
vided into two classes. On the one hand, 
were the free workers of the North,—white 
workers, men who in that pioneer day were 
to be regarded as free workers. South of 
the Mason and Dixon Line, was a very dif- 
ferent kind of working population,—a popu- 
lation bound to the land and doing its work 
for its master. 

“We had, therefore, in the very clearest 
possible way, the distinction between the 
slave labor of the South, which was black, 
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and the free labor of the North, which was 
white. All during the years we have dis- 
cussed the problem—and it is still true in 
our day—and the burden of our discussion 
was to raise the black man to the level of 
the white man. That protlem is not only 
with us today, but it is going to be with us 
tomorrow, and the long, long, battle for the 
rights of man, the black man as well as the 
white man, is going to be with us, to be set- 
tled only when men love one another upon a 
basis of justice and good wili. 


“More and more, another aspect of the 
problem is coming to the fore. The Negro 
has been freed theoretically, but to a large 
extent, he is not a free man politically, and, 
of course, is not a free man economically. 

“All during these years that have followed 
the Civil War, down to this moment, some- 
thing has been happening to the free laborer 
in the North. His character has been 
changed. Little by little, through the devel- 
opment of trusts and corporations, through 
the development of capital, we see the free 
white labor of the North coming more and 
more under the control, the discipline, and 
the authority of these great business organi- 
zations. So, I believe, we can say that toa 
very great extent in this country, as in all 
the great capitalistic and materialistic coun- 
tries of the world, we no longer have any 
free labor for white or black. Free labor has 
simply disappeared, and, therefore, more and 
more, as this process has been going on, we 
discover that the white man economically 
has been pressed down lower and lower, until 
at the present moment, he stands very close 
indeed to the level of the black man. Still, 
at the present time, does the black man suf- 
fer from disabilities and injustices \ery 
seldom if ever visited upon the wnite 
ES 

“The fact of the growing economic slavery 
of the white man shows some kind of prom- 
ise of the emancipation of the black man 
economically. For, in spite of themselves, 
oftentimes against their own will, black men 
and white men are discovering that they are 
fellow-bondmen, and that the economic suc- 
cess of each, depends upon the united effort 
of black and white. That means just two 
things. It means that the white man, the 
member of the trades union, the man who is 
a member of the Socialist Local,.the man 
who is fighting the great battles for eco- 
nomic liberty,—has discovered that his ranks 
of battle cannot be closed to another man, 
simply because he has a black skin. For 
many years, it has been the shame and dis- 
grace of organized labor in this country that 
it has not understood the black man, that it 
has not welcomed the black man to its own 
fold; but today that situation is changing 
very rapidly. 

“Go down to the very deepest and foulest 
depths of labor in this countrv today; ac- 
quaint yourself with the I. W. W.; go among 
the ranks of unskilled, wandering labor, and 

there you will discover that because of the 
equal pressure of the economic system, black 
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and white have disappeared, and the two 
men stand together, shoulder to shoulder. 
That one thing is coming up all the time, 
until at the last convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, it was found pos- 
sible for the ranks of labor to be thrown 
wide open to the black men as well as the 
white. 

“That is one side. That is the thing 
that the white worker, who constitutes the 
vast majority of the population of our 
country, is going to do. He is going to clasp 
hands with the black man; he cannot turn 
him away or throw him out. 


“The thing that the black man has got 
to learn, is that the time has gone by for 
you black men to think that your problem 
is wholly your own. It is not your own 
problem any longer. More and more, it is 
getting to be the problem of the white man; 
and just as the oppressed white worker is 
reaching out his hand to the oppressed black 
worker, so the oppressed black worker, 
South or North, has got to reach out his 
hand to the oppressed white worker. And 
that means for you, my Negro brethren— 
that means for you who live in New York 
City, who live in these Northern States and 
who have, therefore, the opportunity of 
grappling with this problem as it should 
be ~—— with in this country,—namely, 
the political opportunity, which gives you 
the opportunity to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with the white worker in the political 
field,—to fight and struggle and battle for 
your own interests, and through those in- 
terests for the emancipation of America, 
white and black. That means, it is time to 
give up voting a Republican ticket; it is 
time to give up voting the Democratic 
ticket; it is time to recognize that new or- 
ganizations and new forces are being fash- 
ioned in this country; and when the great 
Presidential election of 1920 is held, I ven- 
ture to prophesy there will be a great uni- 
versal party in the field, to bring all the 
workers, black and white, together. . . . 

“At the convention of the American La- 
bor Party, in Chicago, there stood upon the 
platform, a black man who, speaking for his 
race, said he recognized in such a movement 
as was crystallizing at that moment, a 
movement for the emancipation of his race. 
Three weeks later, when in the Committee 
of Forty-eight it was proposed to pass a 
resolution to support all the ideals of this 
country, there arose a man from the South 
who tried to speak in opposition, basing his 
argument upon the fact that we might lose 
some white votes in the South; and with 
one immense shout of acclaim, his voice was 
silenced; and that great movement pledged 
itself to the Negro’s cause. 


“In this age. when we are battling, all 
of us, workingmen and professional men, 
we stand together. A great new battle for 
emancipation is upon us. White men and 
black men are brother comrades in the 
ranks. Let us serve with one another. let 
us battle side by side, and let us under love 
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and comradeship, recognize and serve the 
Brotherhood that binds us one to another.” 


Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Editor of THE 
CRISIS, said: 


66" THE modern history of the African 
Congo began in 1887, when Henry M. 
Stanley was commissioned to open up the 
great Congo Valley. No violence was to be 
used, and every effort was made by the 
‘noble minded men of several nations’ to 
introduce christianity and industry. The 
ultimate result of this was the death of 
twelve million natives, and atrocities that 
staggered Europe. Desolation and murder 
“were widespread, family life was invaded, 
social barriers were thrown down, tribal 
life was shattered, and criminal practices 
were introduced, which struck the people 
themselves dumb with horror. As Harris 
says: ‘A veritable avalanche of filth and 
immorality overwhelmed the Congo tribes.’ 

“In the United States, if we take the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, from Memphis to New 
Orleans, we have a region whose history is 
as foul a blot on American civilization as 
the Congo is a blot on Belgium and Europe. 
In this territory, known as the Delta Region, 
there lived in 1910, two million Negroes. 
They represent the last out-posts of slavery. 
They were the end and the concentration of 
the worst march of cotton culture, which 
settled on the rich lowlands where the 
Father of Watcrs had poured the most fer- 
tile soil which it had swept from the Middle- 
WOR. oa.» 

“The land here was, and is, owned in 
great plantations. These plantations still 
average from 1,000 to 4,000 acres, with from 
5 to 50 or more black tenant families. Sub- 
division and peasant ownership are dis- 
couraged. The basis of the agriculture is 
peonage,—a peonage forced by debt, petty 
crime, compulsory ignorance, intimidation, 
and a legal contract worse than any allowed 
elsewhere in the civilized world—a contract 
which binds the laborer, his wife and his 
children, hand and foot; which makes them 
criminals if they stop work; which makes 
the landlord the judge of the value of the 
work, and puts the sale and handling of the 
crop into his hands; and which renders the 
landlord not only landlord, but practically 
judge, sheriff, executioner, owner, and store- 
keeper. Wages are not paid, food and 
clothes are doled out and charged for at ad- 
vances of from 25 to 75 per cent. over cost; 
no written accounts are kept and no ac- 
counts are rendered, and once a year the 
tenant is given a bald statement of his 
balance. .. . 

“The results are migration to the small 
towns, widespread arrest for ‘vagrancy’ and 
breaking of contracts, and great bitterness 
and discouragement. The region becomes a 
center of mob rule—two-fifths of the Ne- 
groes lynched in the United States for thir- 
ty years, have been killed in or near this 
region. The Arkansas riot was only a re- 
cent variation of this lawlessness, following 
an attempt to bring the landlords into court. 
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Those who go to the small towns, drive out 
the better placed workers to the cities. 
From the cities, the colored men have poured 
and are still pouring into the North, where 
they tend to become a docile mass of strike- 
breakers. . . 

“Thus, the ‘Black Belt and its peonage is 
a source of unrest, which will never allow 
the labor problem in the United States to be 
settled on a basis of justice and fair wage. 
Moreover, the political po..er of the Black 
Belt makes and unmakes Presidents, and 
rules the United States Cor:gress.” 


ai 


EPORTS of officers of the Association, 
made in the afternoon, were of very 
great interest and encouragement. They 
will be published in the March Crisis, with 
the exception of the report of the Editor of 
THE Crisis, which follows: 


THE CRISIS 
HE cash income of THE Crisis for the 
year 1919 was $70,502.92, as com- 
pared with $57,367.02 during 1918. The total 
number of copies sold was 1,138,900, as com- 
pared with 902,250 during 1918. 

The average monthly net-paid circulation 
of THE Crisis for 1919 was 94,908 copies, 
as compared with 75,187 copies during 1918. 

By calendar years, the average monthly 
net-paid circulation of THE Crisis has been 
as follows: 


SOLO (2 POOMEDS) 5 ivkicieccincss 1,750 copies 
Tn Ltn bebe esak eben bek® 9,000 copies 
1912 See ere ree 22,000 copies 
She Se eee ak oO oho eX ere 27,000 copies 
SEE iin hbk Win niga cs wiv e's 9 Bora 31,450 copies 
SD ie nch Sciatic haw ewen «es 32,156 copies 
SE BikbiGa ve csk exes ee 37,625 copies 
1 Be ee er 41,289 copies 
SD ck aiosss se ah whe nisi w sis 75,187 copies 
EP idea hike 4eee nn oa ecee * 94,908 copies 


The total income of THE CRISIS since its 
inception, November, 1910, has been $274,- 
790. 94. 

The total net-paid circulation, of THE 
Crisis by years since November, 1910, has 
been 4,462,899 copies, as follows: 


Total 

Year Income Circulation 
1910 (2months) $ 875 3,500 copies 
BORE wise aria 6,572 108,000 
BORE Gcbsa sens 13,217 264,000 “ 
ED spc au an nes 19,739 336,000 - 
PE: Sih na Gaee as 22,124 377,400 “ 
Se cukowb aces 23,865 385,872 “ 
senor enon 28,193 451,500 “ 
BE hie fae niin ase 32,836 495,477 “ 
a wecae ananer 902,250 “ 


1919 .......... 70,502 1,138,900 “ 
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The audit of the books of THE Crisis for 
the year 1919 shows the income to have been 
as follows: 


I a hn tia das gaa a wi crate e-apatale $46,970.80 
CRIMES sis 6 nwo eulaneer 17,583.01 
RN set ca sere oaeees 11,716.73 
Profit on books sold............ 1,930.80 

$78,201.34 

The chief expenses have been: 

arora in Sina lalaea’s oie $34,142.98 
RN Fee un wich acaiacaeigne ales 18,571.75 
Goneral SXPONSe 6 o.6-.60.0:60006.010% 5 642.99 
PUI Ais ss octigints pxae aoe eae Ned 6,793.55 


On December 31, 1919, THE Crisis had no 
liabilities, a reserve fund of $1,500, accounts 
receivable amounting to $15,876.28, and 
furniture, paper, books, etc., worth $6,- 
888.44. 

Since January, 1916, THE Crisis has been 
self-supporting. It pays all items of its 
cost, including publishing, rent, light, heat, 
etc., and the salaries of the Editor, Liter- 
ary Editor, Business Manager and nine 
clerks. 


THE CRISIS circulates in every state in 
the Union, in all the insular possessions of 
the United States, and in most of the 
foreign countries. Its circulation in Africa 
is of especial interest and encouragement. 
THE CrIsIs has a force of 800 agents. 

On account of the printers’ strike in 
November, 1919, the size of THE Crisis 
was reduced from forty-eight pages and 
cover to thirty-two pages and cover. The 
delay in publishing and additional expendi- 
tures curtailed our financia! status. With 
the December issue, however, we carried 
out our plans, made previous to the restric- 
tions of the War Industries Board, of en- 
larging the size of THE Crisis from forty- 
eight pages and cover to sixty-four pages 
and cover. The price of THE CRISIS with 
this issue was increased from One Dollar a 
Year and Ten Cents a Copy, to One Dollar 
and a Half a Year and Fifteen Cents a 
Copy. 

The price of advertising ‘in THE Crisis 
is $80 per inside page. 
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Men of the Month. 


HERE are two colored Councilmen in 
Baltimore, Md.,—Messrs. William M. 
Fitzgerald and Warner T. McGuinn. Coun- 
cilman Fitzgerald was elected by the 17th 
Ward, with a plurality of 1,100 votes over 
his Democratic opponent. He was the first 
colored lawyer admitted to the Baltimore 
Bar, on a written examination, in 1900; in 
1916, Governor Harrington appointed him 
‘a notary public and two years later a mem- 
ber of the State Council of Defense. He 
was born in Jonesboro, Tenn., forty-six 
years ago, and received his education at 
Biddle and Howard Universities. He is an 
Odd Fellow, a Pythian, and a Mason. 
Councilman McGuinn, when nominated 
for the Council, was a Republican leader in 
the 14th Ward. Although the majority of 
citizens in this ward is white, Mr. McGuinn 
had a plurality of 28. In 1917, he argued 
the Segregation Case before Judge Rose of 
the United States Court at Baltimore, and 
won the case against the city. He is a 
Virginian by birth and a graduate of Lin- 
coln and Yale Universities. 


ASON ALBERT HAWKINS has been 

connected with the Baltimore High 
School since 1910, in the positions of teach- 
er, head of the Foreign Language Depart- 
ment, vice-principal, and principal. Under 
his administration as principal, the cur- 
riculum of the school has been standardized, 
the enrollment increased, and a faculty of 
high efficiency maintained. Public educa- 
tional meetings have been held by his teach- 
ers and students as a testimonial of his ten- 
year service. 

Mr. Hawkins was born in Charlottesville, 
Va., October 21, 1874, but he has lived since 
early childhood in Baltimore, Md., where 
he studied in the public schools, Morgan 
College, and pursued teachers’ courses in 
Latin at the Johns Hopkins University; in 
1901, he graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity with the degree of Bachelor of Arts; 
as a result of summer courses, he received 
in 1910, the degree of Master of Arts from 
Columbia University. His Master’s essay, 
“The Educational Facilities for Negroes in 
the South,” was rated “unusually excel- 
lent.” 


Mr. Hawkins has edited syllabi on courses 
of study in the curriculum and contributed 
an article on “Vocational Education” in 
Education, November, 1910; he has received 
two United States patents on devices for 
player-piano roll cabinets and player music- 
roll boxes and has had claims allowed on 
other inventions. 


AST June, McGill University in Mon- 

treal, Canada, awarded the degree of 
M.D., C.M., to sixty-two men who completed 
the five-year course; among these graduates 
was a Negro, Dr. P. M. H. Savory, who re- 
ceived the highest prize—the Holmes Gold 
Medal, awarded for the highest average for 
all subjects forming the medical curricu- 
lum. 

During the Spanish Influenza epidemic, 
the Laurentide Paper Company on the 
recommendation of the University, secured 
the services of Dr. Savory. This act proved 
a success, thereby giving credit to McGill 
and winning fer Dr. Savory the confidence 
and admiration of the inhabitants of Mon- 
treal. , 

Dr. Savory is a native of Georgetown, 
British Guiana; he is practicing in New 
York City. 


7 life of the late John Stephens Dur- 
ham illustrates the ancmalous and em- 
barrassing position of the octoroon in this 


country. He was a man of olive complex- 
ion, handsome in appearance and well 
proportioned. He was a descendant of dis- 
tinguished colored Philadelphians of sev- 
eral generations, and was educated at the 
Institute for Colored Youth. He might 
easily at any time have stepped out of his 
colored werld and found employment and 
wealth without question in the white world. 
He chose to be “colored,” and met the 
peculiar caste system at every turn—in the 
University of Pennsylvania, in securing 
newspaper work, in politics, law —and mar- 
riage. 

He was editor of the University Maga- 
zine in College, then a reporter on a daily 
newspaper and in 1890, he was sent as 
Consul to San Domingo. In 1891, he was 
made Minister to Haiti, where he stayed 
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until 1893. Originally he was trained as a 
civil engineer, but afterward he turned to 
law and began to practice, after his re- 
turn from Haiti. 

Then he married. His wife was Con- 
stance MacKenzie, head of the kindergar- 
tens of Philadelphia and daughter of Dr. 
R. Shelton MacKenzie, an editor. There 
was little difference of complexion between 
Mr. Durham and his wife, but she was 
“white” and he was “colored;” they met 
not simply the prejudice of the whites, 
which they expected, but the more incom- 
prehensible discrimination of the Negroes— 
even of his own close circle. Most white 
people think that their feelings and laws 
prevent racial intermingling. They do not. 
It is the bitter aversion growing among Ne- 
groes which is the decisive factor. 

Mr. Durham met the situation with quiet 
dignity. He lived and worked in the United 
States and in Cuba and, after his children 
were born, in Europe. He died recently in 
London. 





4 igeceapes QUEEN of Annapolis, Md., 
was born a slave and worked on a farm 


during his early life. He can neither read 
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nor write. One day he picked a piece of 
a geranium cutting and some other plants 
out of an ash can; he potted and fostered 
them until they bore beautiful flowers. This 
was the beginning of his interest in horti- 
culture. Though over eighty-six years old, 
he still manages his greenhouse and sends 
plants and flowers throughcut the cities of 
Annapolis and Baltimore. He was at one 
time employed as a gardener at the State 
House in Maryland. 





HE exhibits of the A. C. Howard Shoe 
Polish Manufacturing Company, at the 
World’s Fair in 1907, attracted the atten- 
tion of such persons as President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Governor Terrell. Mr. How- 
ard’s agents demonstrated the merits of 
this polish by shining a pair of shoes in 
one minute. At the Paris Exposition, in 
1900, and at the Jamestown Exposition, in 
1907, Mr. Howard’s shoe polish received 
first prize awards. During the war the 
United States Government gave Mr. How- 
ard a contract to-supply the United States 
Army. 


zhe Outer Pocket 


NE of the large department stores re- 

ceived an order from one of its custom- 
ers written in Spanish. It took more than a 
dozen clerks three days to fill that order. 
They went over the entire establishment 
and could not find a man who knew enough 
about the Spanish language to fill it. Finally 
they went out on the elevator and found a 
little Negro boy who had graduated from 
high school and who had taken Spanish 
from a Negro woman teacher and was an 
expert in Spanish idioms. They found he 
could translate the order. He went up and 
worked with the clerks in filling the order, 
and after it was done, what do you think 
was done with him? He was put back on 
the elevator. 

Lt. GEORGE L. VAUGHN, St. Louis, Mo. 


I wish to protest—and hotly—against the 





opening article in the December Crisis, 
“The Gospel According to Mary Brown.” 
It was not only blasphemous—which is 
sufficient to condemn it—but it is in execra- 
ble literary taste; it is only the cheapest 
kind of intellect which attempts to parallel 
the incomparable Biblical style; the canon 
of art is offended by maudiin writing such 
as this. In short, 1 was so disgusted and 
wounded that my first impulse was to cancel 
my subscription to THE CRISIS. 
Mary E. BAKEWELL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The Gospel According to Mary Brown,” 
your leading editorial in December Crisis, 
is a gem of thoughtful paraphrase, and is 
certainly THE GOSPEL. It is the aptest 


and most appropriate Christmas story that 
could be written for the American Negro. 
WILLIAM PICKENS, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE FALL OF THE CASTLE 


It was a mighty Castle, with massive towers, walls of amazing thickness, and 
foundations that seemed to seek the very roots of earth! It was defended by armed 
hosts and vast beasts of the air. Men said it would never fall. They said God 
Himself had built it, to stand Forever and a Day. They laughed at the puny, black 
folk who attacked it daily, doggedly, with shovel and broom and stave. And yet— 
IT FELL. Why? It was built on SAND. 


Zhe Looking Glass 


LITERATURE 


LIZABETH J. COATSWORTH in the 
New Republic: 


The Fates, 
Like hooded falcons 
Upon God’s glove, 
Often shake their bells 
Before striking. 

© * * 


We have received the following- publica- 
tions: The Socialist Review, The Arbitra- 
tor, The West Indian Informer, The De- 
troiter, Pancho Ibero from Guayama, Porto 
Rico, and Le Progrés Civique from Paris, 
France. 

~*~ * os 

Huntzinger and Dilworth have issued two 
delightful Negro Christmas songs from 
the collection of Natalie Curtis-Burlin. One, 
“Dar’s a Star in de Eas’,” was arranged by 
Mrs. Burlin from the theme sung by J. R. 
Blanton. The other, “Mary’s Baby,” was 
arranged from the singing of Negroes on 
St. Helena Island, S. C. The song has a 
minor and major version, both of which ap- 
pear contrastingly in this arrangement. The 
significance of these two versions may be il- 
lustrated by the fact that the minor version 
was sung for the collector by a group of old 
women, turbaned, and poising baskets on 
grey and aged heads. The major version, 
which in this arrangement forms the jubi- 
ant finale of the song, was sung by the 
young folks. 

Both these. songs were sung, as well as 
white people can sing Negro spirituals, by 
the New York Art Society at their twenty- 
sixth concert, December last, under the lead- 
ership of Frank Damrosch. 

* * ok 

The student of social conditions will find 
profitable reading in Walter F. White’s 
group of articles on the recent outbreak in 
Arkansas. These articles are the outgrowth 
of Mr. White’s personal investigations. 
They consist of “No Massacre Plot In 
Arkansas,” Chicago Daily News for October 
18, 1919; “‘Massacring Whites’ in Arkan- 
sas,” The Nation for December 6, 1919; and 
“The Race Conflict in Arkansas,” The Sur- 
vey for December 13, 1919. 

“Why Southern Negroes Don’t Go South.” 


by T. Arnold Hill, in The Survey for Novem- 
ber 29, 1919, illustrates the staying power 
of the southern migrant. “The Menace of 
Race Hatred,” by Herbert J. Seligman, in 
Harper’s Monthly for February, is an earn- 
est, honest study, which marks an encour- 
aging departure in the policy of a magazine 
which has carefu!ly kept aloof from the ra- 
cial question. Mary White Ovington writes 
in the January Liberator an illuminating ac- 
count of “Bogalusa.” 


*” * * 


Georgia Douglas Johnson’s “Octoroon” 
appeared in a recent issue of The Liberator. 
Leslie Pinckney Hill issues a Christmas 
poem, “Melrose,” which exhales a fine clas- 
sical flavor. 

The Macmillan Company sends us Benja- 
min Brawley’s “Short History of the Ameri- 
can Negro,” in a _ revised edition, with 
thirty-three extra pages of text, an enlarged 
bibliography, and an inclusion of the more 
striking phenomena in Negro history which 
have occurred during and since the war. 


“THE GREAT DESIRE” 


“é HAT do the Negroes want at this 

critical hour of nationai and 
worldwide unrest?” asks Julius Chambers in 
the Brooklyn Eagle. Dr. John M. Gandy, 
President of the Colored State Normal 
School at Petersburg, Va., answers in the 
same article: : 


Colored people want fair treatment and 
equal justice in the distribution of advant 
ages for living in healthy, sanitary quar 
ters, in city and country. Sections in which 
colored people live are overlooked by most 
municipal governments—they are ill-lighted 
inadequately policed, and often unpaved. 
Sanitation receives no official attention 
Equality of wages for similar work should 
exist. Discrimination exists. A _ colored 
bricklayer who can do and does work just 
as satisfactory as a white laborer, should 
receive the same pay. There is also a glar- 
ing discrimination against colored teachers 
holding the same certificates of capacity as 
white ones. Especially do we desire more 
and better educational opportunities; we 
want the compulsory school laws made bind- 
ing upon colored as upon white children, 
and more accommodations for advanced ed 
ucation for colored youth of both sexes 
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Wilmer Atkinson goes more into detail in 
an article in the Philadelphia Bulletin: 


What colored people want, is to have 
the same chance to live happy, healthy, use- 
ful, successful lives, as white people. They 
wish not to be discriminated against in 
the matter of obtaining employment, desire 
the same wages for the same work, the 
same school facilities for their children, the 
same opportunity for the young people to 
acquire trades, and education in the profes- 
sions, wholesome housing conditions, hos- 
pital facilities; in fact, they want no dis- 
crimination whatever because of difference 
of color. They believe a man’s a man no 
matter what his color, and he should be 
treated as such. 

If the 12,000,000 Negroes in America are 
to give brain labor, hand labor, and heart 
labor to this civilization of ours, they must 
be given the tools of achievement and share 
the reward of co-workers. They ask noth- 
ing of us which is not fair and just, and 
they should be treated fairly and justly by 
their white fellow citizens. Why not? Too 
many of us, in judging the Negro, fix the 
eye inexorably upon some atrocious or un- 
justifiable act of a single individual. Is 
this the way to judge a race? The tribunal 
of history does not condemn Christianity 
because some of its adherents were crim- 
inals, nor the Puritans because some of them 
burned witches. Democracy can only be 
preserved by citizens as jealous of the 
rights of others as of their own. There 
cannot exist two codes of laws in a Republic, 
—one for high and one for low. A mistaken 
notion exists in the minds of many of our 
people,—that Negroes want social equality 
with the whites. They do not. 


* * * 


Major Moton expounds: 


The Negro does not ask, in any part of 
this country, for any special privileges or 
opportunities not granted to other American 
citizens; but he does ask that he should be 
permitted to enjoy every right and privilege 
of other American citizens, that he should 
have a chance for growth and development, 
a chance for training and education, a 
chance to work, a chance to live and to 
serve his race and country. He cannot 
honestly ask any more; he should not in 
justice receive less. 


PROGRESS AND PROPERTY 


LITTLE sheet called the Property 

Owners’ Journal has come out of Chi- 
cago, testifying to the amazing hysteria 
which has arisen from the Hyde Park con- 
troversy. The editors stop nowhere, in an 
attempt to intimidate possible Negro pur- 
chasers, and to enlist sympathy for the law- 
lessness, whose employment they seem to 
hint at. They quote THE Crisis to suit their 
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own purposes and also, in the case of W. 
B. Austin, define ungentlemanly conduct 
anew. 

On the other hand, Carl Sandburg bears 
witness to the progress of Chicagoan Ne- 
groes, and one Glenn Frank in the Century 
magazine asserts that the value of property 


rises when sold to Negroes. 


the two aspects: 


The colored man 
has absorbed educa- 
tion and has ad- 
vanced in civiliza- 
tion most wonder- 
fully, but—— 

He is very much 
mistaken in the be- 
lief that the Consti- 
tution of the United 
States gives him the 
right to damage his 
white neighbor’s 
property. 

You are wrong, 
brother. 

How much better 
off he would be if he 
would seek the 
friendship and help 
of his white friend 
and_ benefactor, 
rather than deliber- 
ately fly in the face 
of his benefactor 
and incur the lat- 
ter’s anger and en- 
mity. 

* * * 

Property owners 
owe certain obliga- 
tions to their neigh- 
bors and the commu- 
nity at large, that 
cannot be evaded. 
Municipal _regula- 
tions restrict or pro- 
hibit recognized nui- 
sances; in fact, the 
devotion of property 
to any purpose de- 
signed to impair val- 
ues of adjoining 
property. Legal re- 
strictions should not 
be more binding on 
public-spirited citi- 
zens than moral ob- 
ligations. 

The case of one 
W. B. Austin is in 
point. Charges 
have been filed 
against Austin with 
the South Shore 
Country Club, accus- 
ing him of conduct 


We parallel 


From Mr. Sand- 
burg’s survey of the 
assimilation by Chi- 
cago of this influx, 
the conclusion is 
drawn that there 
are innumerable evi- 
dences that the move 
of seventy-five thou- 
sand Negroes to Chi- 
cago has meant ma- 
terial progress. 

In proof of this 
proposition, it is 
cited that the Ne- 
groes have, in 
Chicago, the largest 
Protestant church 
in North America 
(Baptist), with 
8,500 members. One 
Labor Union local 
numbers more than 
10,000 members. A 
single clubhouse, 
costing $50,000, ca- 
ters socially to 8,000 
members. They 
have five banks, 
their own life insur- 
ance company, their 
own building and 
loan _ association, 
their own hospital, 
their own codpera- 
tive stores. In five 
years, they have 
founded five weekly 
and two monthly 
periodicals. In one’ 
district, where two 
years ago sixty-nine 
“agencies of demor- 
alization” were 
counted, the Ne- 
groes have partly 
evicted them by a 
drug store, a bakery, 
a shoe shop, a res- 
taurant, a dry goods 


store, and other 
“constructive agen- 
cies.” The home- 


buying movement is 
marked. Thousands 
own houses worth 
from $200—tarpaper 
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unbecoming a gen- 
tleman. Specifical- 
ly the accusation 
against Austin is 
that he rented his 
house, at 4807 Grand 
Boulevard, to Ne- 
g r oes, removing 
them subsequently in 
response to pressure. 
Also, he purchased 
the house at 4404 
Grand Boulevard at 
a low figure, resell- 
ing it to a colored 
woman. He also 
aided Negroes to 
purchase 4406 Grand 
Boulevard, holding a 
second mortgage on 
bot h_ properties. 
That both deals 
were profitable, does 
not need assertion. 

During the race 
riots of last July, 
the house at 4404 
Grand Boulevard 
was a_ rendezvous 
for Negroes, who 
fired volleys of re- 
volver shots from 
doors and windows 
at white boys in 
the street, who, ac- 
cording to the testi- 
mony of neighbors, 
had not attacked the 
premises. This be- 
came such a menace 
to the safety of pe- 
destrians that the 
police interfered. 
Meeting strenuous 
resistance, the offi- 
cers made forcible 
entry, arresting 
seventeen Negroes, 
whereupon Austin 
appeared promptly 
at the police station 
in the capacity of 
bondsman. 

Chicago possesses 
a comparatively 
small element of in- 
telligent, progres- 
sive, cultured, thrif- 
ty colored people of 
both sexes. They 
do not dissent from 
the white man’s as- 
sertion that he has 
a grievance when 
the localities where- 
in he has created 
homes, are invaded 
by destroying agen- 
cies. — Property - 
Owners’ Journal, 
Chicago, II. 
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shacks — to $20,000 
graystone buildings. 
Ambitious, __intelli- 
gent young Negroes, 
many having seen 
service abroad, are 
entering not merely 
skilled trades, but 
the professions. 

Numerous avenues 
of approach to pros- 
perity are pointed 
out as open to the 
Negro as part of Chi- 
cago’s policy of race 
absorption, that has 
constituted her third 
among American 
cities in colored citi- 
zenship, with a Ne- 
gro population of 
125,000. These are 
such occupations as 
metal foundries, tan- 
neries, shipping 
clerks’ offices, and 
automobile repair 
shops. A business 
college announces 
that it can place col- 
ored graduates in 
stenographers’ posi- 
tions. Some stores 
employ Negro sales- 
girls. A number of 
hotels and _ restau- 
rants have colored 
“bus girls,” and mill- 
inery shops, laun- 
dries, garment and 
mattress factories, 
and other establish- 
ments employing 
manual labor, are 
glad to take black 
workers. Whether 
their wages tend to 
be lower and hours 
longer than those of 
white workers, Mr. 
Sandburg does not 
say. The stock- 
yards employ over 
fifteen thousand Ne- 
groes, and the testi- 
mony is that there is 
little race feeling— 
though a good deal 
of feeling because 
Negroes do not make 
good Union men. 

On the other side 
of the undertaking, 
the Negro must 
move forward to 
meet opportunity. 
Those who come in, 
careless in mind and 
slovenly in manner 
are quickly taken in 
hand by the resi- 
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In the process of 
getting into white 
blocks, the gwod 
temper of the Negro 
was not exactly in- 
creased, for  un- 
scrupulous _real-es- 
tate agents took ad- 
vantage of his neces- 
sity by boosting both 
rentals and purchas- 
ing prices, in some 
instances from fif- 
teen to twenty-five 
per cent. above what 
white tenants or 
purchasers would 
have to pay.—Glenn 
Frank in the Novem- 
ber Century. 


dent population of 
their own race. Sys- 
tematically and per- 
sistently, from all 
sides, the organized 
and _ intelligent 
forces of the colored 
people hammer home 
the suggestion that 
every mistake of one 
colored person may 
result in casting a 
reflection on the 
whole group. The 
theory is: “Be clean 
for your own sake, 
but remember that 
every good thing 
you do, goes to the 
credit of all.” By no 


means a bad motto 
for all of us.—Com- 
mercial Tribune, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS 


- Seercs pays abroad for her flagrant 
mal-adjustment of her social and ra- 

cial crises. The Echo de Paris, speaking of 

the Anglo-Franco-Italian deliberations: 


A period may be considered closed,—the 
period of the League of Nations in which, on 
the base of certain magic formulas, we were 
to believe ourselves assured of the peace of 
the world through the accord of America. 


Our American friends stick to their hu- 
manitarian expressions, but, in practice, 
they never lose sight of their own personal 
interests. They gave the right to vote to 
their Negroes half a century ago; in prac- 
tice, they have refused it. In the archives 
of their different states, sleep laws of the 
most noble conception, reduced to the condi- 
tion of dead letters. The appearance of the 
League of Nations at first captivated them, 
when in 1916, it was a promise of the ending 
of the European war, without additional 
cost. And now they have drawn back, be- 
fore the sacrifices laid upon them. | They 
are faithful to their history. Give them 
this credit—in the election of 1918 they ex- 
pressed their sentiments. We should be 
better off if we had paid more attention to 


that election. 
* . + 


Baron Swathling, who has just returned 
to England from the United States, says in 
the London Daily Mail: 


Politicians in the United States scarcely 
grasp anything outside their own country, 
he says. They take neither politically nor 
commercially a worldwide view, worthy of 
their great country. And the trades unions 
—they, too, are parochial, and think more of 
making a, point in party politics than of the 
= of their own country and the 
world, 
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The really significant comment, however, 
comes from within. The Washington, D. C., 
Pathfinder remarks: 


Eleven Negroes were sentenced to execu- 
tion in connection with a race riot that oc- 
curred at Elaine, Ark. The National As- 
sociation of Colored People has sent an ap- 
peal to President Wilson, protesting against 
the “railroading of Negroes to death,” in a 
few minutes, by a jury containing no Ne- 
groes, when nothing has been done “against 
riotous white people who killed 25 Ne- 
groes.” The President, of course, will do 
nothing. 


* * * 


The italics are ours; but we are not sure 
but that the unemphasized, matter-of-fact 
appearance of the Pathfinder’s remark 
shrieks out louder to heaven. 


WHITES IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES 


REAT BRITAIN and America ought to 

be allies if they agree on other topics 
as well as they do on their treatment of 
natives, in those very natives’ fatherland. 
There lies the unforgiveable injury! Sol T. 
Plaatje, South African journalist and first 
black lecturer to appear on the Socialist 
platform in Scotland, writes in the Glasgow 
Forward: 


Natives are allowed to do only menial lab- 
or, for which they receive 1 shilling, 6 pence 
(about 37% cents) per day, and they re- 
quire a special pass to enable them to work. 
In addition, they must have a pass to leave 
by the front door, and another to leave by 
the back, so that if a native got a pass to 
visit his brother, say, at a certain street in 
Kelvinside, and on going there found that 
the brother was two or three streets dis- 
tant, he would require another pass. If 
he exceeds the limits of the pass, he would 
be fined £2 or the alternative of a month’s 
imprisonment. . . . ee 

In some states, a married woman is not 
permitted to live with her husband unless 
she gets a pass from the Town Clerk, for 
which she must pay 1 shilling per month. 
Girls are not allowed to live with their 
parents unless they are working for Euro- 
neans and have secured a similar pass. 
Girls employed by Europeans are paid from 
8 to 12 shillings per month. In some districts 
the native women banded themselves to- 
gether, and refused to buy passes, with the 
result that they were put into prison; and 
in Johannesburg, last April, a procession 
of native women was charged by mounted 
police, who rode down half a dozen and in- 
jured many others. Natives are compelled 


to pay the same taxes as white people, and, 
in addition, they have to pay special native 
taxes. 


THE LOOKING GLASS 
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The Nation says: 


Two unarmed citizens were walking along 
the road when an officer of the occupying 
army approached them. Apparently there 
was something suspicious in their manner; 
at any rate the officer drew his revolver and 
fired thirteen times at the civilians. It was 
a case of cold-blooded murder on the part 
of the officer. Yet the court-martial which 
tried him, on charges of drunkenness and 
manslaughter, acquitted him. Where did 
this happen, and who was the Hun? It hap- 
pened in Haiti; the victims were innocent 
Haitians; the officer was an American, First 
Lieutenant Samuel B. Ryan, of the Marine 
Corps; and the court. was an American 
court-martial. Fortunately for our Ameri- 
can reputation, the commander of the First 
Provisional Brig-ade refused to approve this 
miscarriage of justice. “The contention of 
the defense,” he declared, “that this shoot- 
ing was necessary to the safety of the ac- 
cused, is not well taken. Keeping silently 
on the way would seem to have been a much 
more judicious method than bombarding two 
unarmed natives and emptying two clips, 
one containing seven and the other six cart- 
ridges, into them.” Yet this judicial opinion 
has not landed Lieutenant Ryan in prison, 
nor can it restore the lives of the men he 
murdered. But it does explain why some 
natives of Haiti regard our intervention in 
that Republic as on a moral plane akin to 
the German invasion of Belgium, and as not 
lacking in some of the incidents that char- 
acterized the German occupation of King 
Albert’s country. There is no difference in 
the nature of imperialism when it imposes 
its will upon alien peoples by force and 
without their consent. The American peo- 
ple, we feel sure, would not long tolerate 
such wrongdoing as that in Haiti, were they 
not kept in ignorance of it through the care- 
ful censorship of news by the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


AMERICA AND THE LATINS 


N what pretext can America reasonably 
wage war in Mexico? The New Re- 
public says: 


Throughout the course of the Jenkins 
case, Senators and editors have insisted 
that our real grievance against Mexico was 
not based upon the one affair, but upon the 
fact that a long list of American citizens 
had been killed in Mexico—and that their 
slayers have gone unpunished. A recent re- 
port published by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
draws a shocking comparison. Nine Ameri- 
cans have been killed in Mexico since July 
31; thirty-six Americans have been killed 
by mobs in the United States, since the 
same date. Our own record is no apology 
for anyone else. It does not bring back 
lives lost in Mexico. But there are public 
men who cry war with Mexico, for a crime 
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whose -ommission they will pardon by si- 
lence, when it is done on our own side of 
the Rio Grande. 

* * 


The plight of American Negroes has be- 
come the knowledge of the world. Antonio 
Torres, of Buenos Aires, Brazil, writes in 
the Correio Damanha: 


The Negro in the United States lives 
under a regime worse than during the time 
of Lincoln, when his life was saved as val- 
uable property. Today the Negro is like 
the Pole and the Jew of Russia during the 
reign of the Czar, without political guaran- 
tees on a social horizon. His only reward 
for loyalty to his country, is lynching on a 
trivial pretext. 

A Negro born in the United States speaks 
the same language as President Wilson, but 
the savage whites do not hear his cry of 
agony. People who act in that manner have 
no right to speak to the world in the name 
of civilization. 


THE NEGRO PRESS SPEAKS 


The insistent attitude of fight- 
ing for justice in certain Negro 
journals, writes “J. M. H.,” in 
the Norfolk, Va., Journal and 
Guide, may be construed to be radical, but 
the sum and substance of the whole thing is 
this: The more intelligent Negroes know 
that a country nor a people can endure 
upon a policy of hypocrisy or injustice, and 
so long as the white press and pulpit tem- 
— and minimize force against an almost 

elpless portion of the country, it should be 
criminal on the part of the Negro press and 
pulpit to remain swent in the face of the 
systematic attitude of racial hatred, even 
though their protests may not follow the 
strict lines of conservatism. . . 

The Negro does not condone the criminal 
element of his race, nor does he believe 
every person charged with crime is inno- 
cent, but he uncompromisingly protests 
against the substitution of mob law for regu- 
larly constituted authority. If force is to 
be the rule, and the black cannot be as- 
sured of his protection by the powers who 
are sworn to protect him, shall he renounce 
the law of self-defense and submit to every- 
thing inconceivable that is committed 
against him, because he is black and has no 
rights that are to be respected? 

* + + 


ON NEGRO 
RADICALS 


“I wonder,” writes Spahr Dickey, in the 
Philadelphia American, if in all the 
ramifications of his investigations, Mr. 
David L’ vrence ever became acquainted 
with th publications of his own race that 
constantly agitated race antagonism? There 
is a newspaper in Omaha which always agi- 
tates any question. It was really responsi- 
ble for the Omaha riot. In the course of 
his remarks to the city officials, General 
Leonard Wood said that that particular 


CRISIS 


paper ought to be suppressed. There have 
been any number of men in this country 
who have agitated race antagonism, when 
they should have been advocating race 
amity. In particular, I refer to that na- 
tional figure who made some very untimely 
remarks regarding lynching. 


* * + 


As to the charge, says the Atlanta Jnde- 
pendent; that the Negro race has awakened 
a racial consciousness, he pleads guilty to 
the soft impeachment; but he does not plead 
guilty to the charge that he has any en- 
mity against the white race—all he does is 
in self-defense. He feels that he owes it to 
himself to defend himself. 

The Attorney General, in conclusion, is 
eminently right when he says: 

“In all discussions of the recent race riots, 
there is reflected the note of pride that the 
Negro has found himself, that he has 
enough backbone, that never again will he 
tamely submit to violence or intimidation.” 

We would like to ask the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Can he blame them? Let him put him- 
self in the Negro’s place, and we think he 
would agree, that instead of being sur- 
prised that the Negro takes the firm posi- 
tion that he does, he would be surprised if 
he did not take it. 


* * * 


The histories taught in Amer- 
ON NEGRO ica and the West Indies are de- 
HISTORY signed for the white child, says 
the Indianapolis, Ind., Freeman. 
They teach only the glories and grandeur of 
the white race and that the white child may - 
feel proud of its race and possess in full, 
and over, the necessary historic background, 
which can fittingly be designated; also: the 
racial backbone. They instruct him in his 
race’s own achievements and also in the 
achievements of other races, which they in- 
clude as his own race,—as witness the case ° 
of ancient Egypt and the many other con- 
tributions of the Negro to civilization. 

As no special attention is paid to the Ne- 
gro child and no extra effort put forth in his 
behalf, he has to absorb histories that were 
specially designed for the white child and in 
which have been designedly omitted or per- 
verted to the ends of the white race, the 
records of the Negro and every other race 
which did not have its records written in in- 
delible ink or on an indestructible surface. 

It’s up to the Negro church to take up the 
work. And it should be the ambition of 
every Negro—juvenile and adult—to famil- 
iarize himself with the history of the race. 

* + * 


Here was an instance, says 

ON the New York Age, of white 

BoGALusA workingmen and black working- 

men standing together. It gives 

promise that the day will come when the 

white workingmen of the South will see and 

understand that their interests and the in- 

terests of the black workingmen of the 
South are identical 
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COMPILED BY MADELINE G. ALLISON 


MUSIC AND ART 

ILLIAM H. RICHARDSON, baritone, 

gave a song recital at Jordan Hall, 
Boston, Mass., of which the distinguished 
critic, Philip Hale, says in the Boston 
Herald: “One of the agreeable features of 
his singing, was his distinct enunciation, es- 
pecially in English, a language that many 
of our native singers clip and mouth and 
utterly distort. It would have been a pleas- 
ure to hear more of the Afro-American and 
Creole Folk Songs. Mrs. Hare, accompan- 
ist, has made a study of the latter, and has 
edited with notes a volume of them for 
publication.” 
@ Florence Cole-Talbert, soprano, has ap- 
peared in a song recital at Ebenezer Baptist 
Church, Boston. She was assisted by Miss 
Eva Dykes, pianist. Mrs. Talbert’s pleasing 
voice and admirable artistry gave great 
pleasure in a finely arranged program, and 
a return engagement is demanded. 
@ Musical America of December 27 says 
that R. Nathaniel Dett’s “The Chariot Jubi- 
lee,” for tenor solo and chorus of mixed 
voices, with accompaniment of organ, piano, 
and orchestra, “impresses one as a truly in- 
spired piece of choral writing. The com- 
poser wrote it at the request of the Syracuse 
University Chorus and its conductor, Pro- 
fessor Howard Lyman. This short score of 
thirty-one pages may claim to be a master- 
piece of its kind. . . . The old spiritual mo- 
tive ‘Swing low, Sweet Chariot,’ after which 
the motet is named, has been handled with a 
master’s control. The greatest variety of 
dynamic and interpretative effects, solo 
passages with cantillations that stand forth 
gloriously, splendidly contrasted handling 
of inner and outer voices in counter-point 
that is never dry, vary a sonorous body of 
choral harmony in which a mounting stretto 
of expression, of movement, culminates with 
passionate intensity in the magnificent al- 
legro finale, rightly marked con abandon. 
If R. Nathaniel Dett had written no other 
work, his ‘Chariot Jubilee’ would suffice to 
make his name.” 


@ The December number of the Musical 
Observer contains a continued article on 
“Negro Folk Music,” by Clarence Cameron 
White. 

C@ The New Music Review, for December, 
speaks in commendatory manner of the 
ability of Maud Cuney Hare as an arranger 
of Creole folksongs. 

@ The distinguished Australian pianist, 
Percy Grainger, at his recital in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, scored in his playing of R. 
Nathaniel Dett’s “Juba Dance,” which had 
to be repeated. Mr. Dett was present and 
acknowledged the enthusiastic applause. 

C Musical America of December 13 con- 
tains an article entitled, “Recognizing our 
Debt to Negro Music,” in which attention is 
gven to the research work of Natalie Curtis- 
Burlin. Mention, too, is made of the exhibi- 
tion of Negro Sculpture from the French 
Congo, which opened the DeZayas Art Gal- 
leries in New York, and of the affirmation 


made by Mr. DeZayas that “African Negro « 


art is not a primitive art, but a prime art. 
It is fundamentally abstract, and is the 
foundation of modern abstract art.” 

C A concert under the caption, “The Negro 
Child in the Field of the Fine Arts,” has 
been given at Aeolian Hall, New York City, 
by the Martin-Smith Music School, of which 
David I. Martin is director. The talented 
child violinist, Eugene Mars Martin, played 
Viotti’s Concerto for violin and orchestra. 
Hazel Thomas, pianist, was heard in Moz. 
art’s Concerto in E flat Major, written for 
piano and orchestra. The program also 
contained orchestral numbers, and aesthetic 
dances under the direction of Evelyn 
Thomas. 

@ The Amphion Glee Club, of Washington, 
D. C., has celebrated its twenty-eighth an- 
niversary by a song recital and dansante. 
Mme. Anna Hazelton Lee assisted as so- 
prano. Mr. J. H. Washington is president 
of the club, and J. Henry Lewis, Director- 
Manager. 

C Will Marion Cook has returned to Amer- 
ica, from England, where he was conductor 
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of the colored Southern Syncopated Orches- 
tra. He will conduct the tour of the Ameri- 
can Syncopated Orchestra. 

(. The Coleridge-Taylor Society in Tacoma, 
Wash., of which Mr. L. L. Gruder is direc- 
tor, has given a grand choral ensemble, with 
four soloists and Mrs. N. J. Asberry as ac- 
companist. Among their selections were 
works by Rossini and Donizetti. 

@ The Aeolian Conservatory of Music has 
been opened by Negroes in Baltimore, Md., 
and has received recognition by the Superin- 
tendent of Education. Credits are allowed 
High School students who study under this 
curriculum. The Symphony Orchestra has 
thirty-two members, and the Choral Society, 
eighty-eight members. The Director is 
Lieutenant A. Jack Thomas, who has studied 
under Walter Damrosch, and was formerly 
bandmaster of the 10th United States Cav- 
alry and of the 368th Infantry, A. E. F. 

C Ethel Richardson, a colored girl of Mont- 
clair, N. J., has been chosen as one of eight 
best pianists, following a series of high class 
concerts given in the First Regiment Arm- 
ory, Newark, in which there were forty 
competitors. The judges were Messrs. H. 
C. Osgood, of the Musical Courier, and W. 
H. Murray, of the Musical Monitor. Miss 
Richardson is a graduate of the Institute of 
Musical Art, in New York City. 

@ At the Bramhall Playhouse, New York 
City, a three act drama, “Justice,” written 
and produced by Butler Davenport, is being 
presented for an indefinite time. It has a 
cast of white and colored players. 

( The Fisk Jubilee Singers, from Fisk Uni- 
versity, have appeared in the Globe concerts, 
at the DeWitt Clinton High School in New 
York City. 

C Roy Tibbs, pianist, and Lillian Eyans- 
Tibbs, soprano soloist, gave recitals during 
the Christmas holidays at Charleston, W. 
Va., and at West Virginia Collegiate Insti- 
tute. Negro spirituals, as adapted by Cole- 
ridge-Taylor and Burleigh, composed a part 
of their programs. 

(@ Plans are under way for the building of 
the $250,000 theatre for colored people of 
Baltimore, Md. A syndicate of colored capi- 
talists, headed by E. C. Brown, a Philadel- 
phia banker, has charge of the project. 

( “Fragments” is the name of a song re- 
cently published by the Ricordi musical 
house of New York. The music is by H. T. 
~urleigh and the lyric by Jessie Fauset. 
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INDUSTRY 

A’ Wichita, Kan., colored people have or- 

ganized the Morris Investment Com- 
pany, with a capital of $25,000. In less than 
two months they did $45,000 worth of busi- 
ness, 
C At Bennettsville, S. C., Jonas Thomas is 
treasurer of the Workers’ Enterprise Bank, 
capitalized at $50,000. Mr. Thomas has 
sold 700 bales of cotton and has 200 more 
bales to be sold. 
@ J. M. Nimocks, president of the colored 
Ideal Investment Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., reports that this business has total as- 
sets of $89,237. 
C@ St. Philip’s Church Corporation, in New 
York City, has recently purchased three 
apartment houses, and now owns a block of 
property, valued at one million dollars. Nail 
and Parker, a colored firm, were brokers for 
the transactions. 
@ In Savannah, Ga., the Wage Earners’ 
Savings Bank paid to 4,000 members of its 
Christmas Savings Club, $40,000; the Sa- 
vannah Savings and Real Estate Corpora- 
tion paid to 1,005 members, $20,000; the 
Mechanics Savings Bank paid to 1,200 mem- 
bers, $14,000. In addition, it is estimated 
that $50,000 was issued by white banking 
institutions to Negroes,—making a total 
saving of $125,000. 
C In Virginia, the Brown Savings Bank, at 
Norfolk, paid to 3,000 Christmas savers, 
$80,000; the Mutual Savings Bank, of Ports- 
mouth, paid to 5,000 savers, $10,000. 
@ Alice H. Parker, a graduate of Howard 
University, has been issued a United States 
patent for a heating furnace. 
C The Atlanta Mutual Insurance Company, 
which operates in Georgia and Alabama, has 
four million dollars worth of insurance 
written on its books. During 1919, it paid 
to policyholders, $356,000; the receipts were 
$723,999; the company has assets amountirig 
to $114,352. A new building was recently 
dedicated, and a loving-cup and a life size 
painting of himself, by Mr. E. A. Harleston. 
was given to the president, Mr. A. F. Hern- 
don. 
@ The Unique Building and Loan Associa- 
tion has been incorporated by Negroes in 
Baltimore, Md., with capital stock, $100,000. 
It has offices in the Southern Life Insurance 
Building. The incorporators are Cornelius 
H. Jones, Alfred Nixon, Robert Thompson 
Walter W. Jones, and C. C. Fitzgerald. 
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@ Mrs. Lulu Williams, a colored woman of 
Tulsa, Okla., owns and operates three mo- 
tion picture and vaudeville theatres, in three 
different cities. One theatre, she erected at 
a cost of $20,000. Mr. Wesley Williams, her 
husband, operates an auto garage. 

( The John O’Daniel Hosiery Mill has been 
opened at Durham, N. C., as a $200,000 
business owned by whites, where from 75 
to 100 colored operatives will be employed. 
The mill is named in honor of a Negro, the 
late John O’Daniel, by the Carr family, for 
which he worked for over thirty years. 

@ In Chicago, Ill., the State Industrial 
Board has awarded Mrs. Ada Dozier, widow 
of a colored workingman, $3,500 under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law; Mr. Dozier 
was a victim of a mob. 

@ The Twin City Amusement Company, at 
Norfolk, Va., composed of Negroes, has re- 
ceived a permit to erect a theatre, on Church 
Street, which will cost $125,000. 

C Mrs. Viola Bond, a colored woman in 
New York City, is conducting a hemstitch- 
ing and button-making business, with six 
operatives; connected with the business, is 
a manufacturing branch for the wholesale 
market and a department for mail orders. 
@ Hotel Vincennes, containing 250 rooms 
with baths, has been opened for Negroes in 
Chicago, Ill., by Mrs. Elizabeth Barnett, 
with Mr. C. Fleming Lewis, manager. 

q Mr. A. A. Alexander, a colored contrac- 
tor in Des Moines, Iowa, has been awarded 
the contract for the South Side sewer sys- 
tem, which involves a consideration of $200,- 
C000. The work will take a year for comple- 
tion. 

@ Eleven Negroes in St. Louis, Mo., have 
subscribed $1,000 each to start the Mecca 
Bank and Trust Company, to-be capitalized 
at $200000. Dr. Charles H. Phillips is 
president of the enterprise. 

‘' The Universal Profit Sharing Stores 
Company, has been incorporated by Negroes 
in Chicago, IIl., with a capital stock of $10,- 
000. Its officers have been bonded to the 
extent of $5,000. 

@ Orkin Brothers, leading merchants in ex- 
clusive ladies’ wear, at Omaha, Neb., em- 
ploy three colored girls as cashiers,—Misses 
Ruby Thompson and Otis and Cunia Wat- 
son, graduates of the High School of Com- 


merce. 
@ The Square Deal Oil and Gas Company, 
a colored enterprise in Kansas City, Mo., 
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has been authorized to increase its capitali 
zation from $20,000 to $99,000. The presi 
dent and general manager is Samuel R 
Hopkins. 

@ The Dunbar Theatre for Negroes in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has been opened, through the 
efforts of Mr. E. C. Brown, the colored 
banker. It presented “Within the Law,” 
and the first day’s sale of tickets amounted 
to $1,208. 

C In Richmond, Va., colored people have in- 
corporated the Union Progressive Company, 
and purchased a two story building for a 
shoe store. 

@ The Chicago Ice Cream Company has 
been purchased by Negroes in Los Angeles, 
Cal., and incorporated as a stock company, 
capitalized at $10,000. 

@ The Starlight Realty and Investment 
Company, incorporated by Negroes in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has increased its capital from 
$10,000 to $250,000; 40% of the increased 
capital has been subscribed. Plans are un- 
der way for the erection of a modern office 
building. 


WAR 


HEN Camp Taylor was opened at 

Louisville, Ky., the colored district was 
policed by white soldiers, and riots occurred; 
through a petition, however, a detachment of 
sixteen colored Military Police has been as- 
signed to this district. Sergeant R. E. Ray, 
formerly of the 10th United States Cavalry, 
is in charge of the detachment. The value 
of these Negroes as factors for law and 
order in Louisville has been so recognized by 
both white and colored citizens that the War 
Department has deemed it necessary to con- 
tinue their services. 
C The R. O. T. C. at Tuskegee Institute, is 
in charge of Captain Russell Smith, a col- 
ored commissioned Emergency Officer re- 
tained in the Army until June 30, 1920; 
Major Walcott is Commandant of Cadets. 
C Fenton Souare, at Lynn, Mass., has been 
re-named Burrus Square, in honor of Frank 
Burrus, a colored sergeant who made the 
supreme sacrifice in France. 
@ Colonel Charles W. Fillmore, of the Fif- 
teenth New York Guard, has been appointed 
New York Auditor of the State’s In:eme 
Tax Bureau. 
C The Robert Smalls Post No. 60, Ameri- 
can Legion of Kentucky, has received its 
charter. 
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@ Dr. J. N. Rucker of Gallatin, Tenn., has 
received official notification of his promo- 
tion to a Captaincy, for efficient services 
rendered overseas during the war. 


GHETTO 

EGROES who attended the funeral and 

burial of Captain Robert H. Fitzhugh, 
a friend and benefactor, at Lexington, Ky., 
were given “Jim-Crow” places at the church 
and at the cemetery. 
@ In Zanesville, Ohio, colored people are 
protesting to the City Council against the 
refusal of Greenwood Cemetery authorities 
to sell them lots in a new addition, the re- 
sult of which forces them to use the potter’s 
field. 

CRIME 

IGHTEEN persons are dead as a result 

of a strike and race rioting at the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company. 
C A colored woman in Nashville, Tenn.,— 
Susie Jennings—has been sentenced to fifty 
years at hard labor in the city workhouse, 
on a charge of vagrancy. The illegality of 
this sentence, under the statute, was ad- 
mitted by the Judge, Madison Wells. 
@ Clarence Cothron, the white man whom 
Negroes in Baltimore, Md., brought to trial 
for the alleged murder of a Negro, John T. 
Weldon, has confessed and been sentenced 
to life imprisonment, by Judge Harlan. 


MEETINGS 


HE twenty-third meeting of the Ameri- 

can Negro Academy of Washington, D. 
C., has been held. The speakers were John R. 
Clifford, on “A New Religion for the Ne- 
gro”; A. H. Grimke, “The Shame of Amer- 
ica”; Bishop John Hurst, “The Status of 
the Foreigner under the various Haitian 
Constitutions”; A. Phillip Randolph, “The 
New Radicalism and the Negro.” 
C In their tenth annual session, held at 
Boley, the State Association of Negro Teach- 
ers of Oklahoma, adopted resolutions de- 
manding better salaries and better facilities 
for Negro schools of the state. Five hun- 
dred teachers were in attendance. Mr. J. 
Wilson Pettus, Dean of the State A. and N. 
University, was elected president. 
C A three-day session, at Wichita, marked 
the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the In- 
terstate Literary Association of Kansas 
and the West. Resolutions protesting 
against lynching were sent to Congress and 
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to the Republican National Convention. 
Professor Bowler, in behalf of the citizens, 
presented the president, Mrs. H. G. Dwig- 
gins, with an oak gavel, in appreciation of 
her services. 


THE CHURCH 

IG BETHEL A. M. E. Church in Wil- 

mington, Del., after having been run 
for forty-two years with a mortgage debt of 
$3,500, has within the two and one-half 
years pastorate of Dr. Henry Y. Arnett, 
been freed from indebtedness and renovated; 
new church windows, electricity, and a mod- 
ern kitchen have been installed; and the 
church has a balance of $3,315 in its treas- 
ury. 
( In February, when the three divisions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church meet in 
Baltimore, Md., an effort will be made to- 
ward unification. 


FRATERNITIES 

HE Prince Hall Masonic Building Asso- 

ciation, Incorporated, at Jacksonville, 
Fla., has purchased a four story brick build- 
ing for their Temple. The property cost 
$45,000. The Grandmaster is Mr. J. W. 
Manley. 
@ Grandmaster W. F. Bledsoe reports for 
the United Brothers of Friendship and Sis- 
ters of the Mysterious Ten, of Houston, 
Tex.: assets, $157,457; liabilities, $57,297; 
and a surplus of $100,160. 
C The forty-fourth annual communication 
of colored Masons of Texas, has been held 
at Houston. Six lodges were established 
and four lodges were reinstated during the 
past year, with an increase of 150 members. 
The organization has 988 financial mem- 
bers, and a building fund of $1,647. The 
Honorable B. R. Adams is Grandmaster. 


POLITICS 

HE New Jersey Civil Rights Bureau and 

the Independent Colored Voters’ Asso- 
ciation have joined in a campaign to raise 
$25,000 to bring about the enactment of a 
Civil Rights Bill by the Legislature. The 
Rev. S. L. Corrothers, of Newark, is presi- 
dent. 
C The Lincoln League will hold its annual 
convention, February 12, in Chicago, IIl. 
Roscoe C. Simmons is President, and Robert 
R. Church, Director. 
C J. Frank Wheaton, a colored lawyer in 
New York City, has been appointed Deputy 
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Assistant District Attorney to District At- 
torney Swann. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLORED 
WOMEN 

HE National Association of Colored 

Women will hold their Silver Jubilee at 
Tuskegee, Ala., July 12-16. Each club is 
expected to make a silver offering as a 
“Thank gift” for twenty-five years of con- 
tinued service. Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who has charge of trans- 
portation, announces that special Pullman 
cars will be run from five objective points, 
North and East. These cars will remain at 
Tuskegee until the convention closes, and 
make the return trip. The twenty colored 
women who served as Canteen Workers un- 
der the Y. M. C. A., in France, will hold 
their first reunion during this celebration. 
C At the fifteenth annual convention of the 
State Federation of Kentucky, over 100 dele- 
gates were present; $400 was raised for the 
Scholarship Loan Fund. This club has 
helped seven girls in various southern 
schools. 
C The fourteenth annual convention of the 
State Federation of Texas, held at Galves- 
ton, reported forty-eight clubs represented. 
The State Legislature is considering their 
request for a home for delinquent girls. 
C The Frederick Douglass Home at Ana- 
costia, D. C., redeemed through the untiring 
efforts of the National President, Mary B. 
Talbert, is to be restored to its original 
beauty. Douglass’ birthday, February 14, 
willbe celebrated by club women all over 
the United States, and money received will 
be sent to Mrs. J. C. Napier, to complete 
the restoration. 
@ Colored troops at Camp Romaigne, 
France, gave $1,000 toward the recovery of 
the Douglass Home. 
@ The National Association of Colored 
Women was represented by Dr. Mary F. 
Waring, Acting Proxy, and four delegates 
at the National Council of Women, held in 
St. Louis, Mo. A resolution was passed, 
asking for a square deal to colored women 
in industry. 
@ The Alabama State Federation is build- 
ing a rescue home for colored girls. This 
club conceived, organized, and built the 
Boys’ Reformatory at Mt. Meigs. 
@ Mrs. Gertrude Rush of Des Moines, Iowa, 
who is superintendent of the Legal Depart- 


ment of the National Association of Colored 
Women, is practising law in Des Moines. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
LVERTA M. PHILLIPS, a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota, 1919, 
who during her senior year specialized in 
social sciences, has taken up work as Com- 
munity Worker for women and girls, at the 
White Plains, N. Y., Urban League. 
(@ Charles Johnson, Director of Research 
and Publicity of the Chicago Urban League, 
and Graham R. Taylor have been appointed 
executive secretaries of the Race Relations 
Committee of Illinois, by Governor Lowden. 
Frayser T. Lane, Activities Secretary of 
the Chicago Y. M. C. A., succeeds Mr..John- 
son. 


C The St. Louis Urban League has an en- 
rollment of thirty-four students in its So- 
cial Service class. These students are be- 
ing trained for service at industrial plants. 
@ The Philadelphia Armstrong Associa- 
tion is supplying four schoo) and home visi- 
tors in the local Public Schools, to reduce 
truancy. The Association provides scholar- 
ships for deserving high school students. 

@ The Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., 
Urban Leagues are conducting Community 
Houses, as part of their recreational ac- 
tivities. 

@ General John J. Pershing was a speaker 
at a recent meeting of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Urban League. Dr. G. A. Tindley, of Phila- 
delphia, was the principal speaker. 

@ “Opportunity Classes” is the name under 
which the Philadelphia Association for 
the Protection of Colored Girls conducts 
classes for working women who feel that 
they are too old to attend the public night 
schools. The Public Schools co-operate in 
this work, and two teachers assist. 

@ The Chicago Urban League reports 1,500 
colored girls as lamp shade operatives. The 
Industrial Department placed 1,400 colored 
girls as entry clerks with Sears, Roebuck 
Company, during November and December, 
1919; many of these clerks were promoted 
to the positions of supervisors and 800 were 
permanently retained. 

C Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Secre- 
tary of the National Urban League, with 
headquarters at 200 Auburn Avenue, At- 
lanta, Ga., is directing the organization of 
leagues in the South. He has assisted loca! 
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committees at Charlotte, S. C., New Orleans, 
La., and Savannah and Atlanta, Ga. 


EDUCATION 

HI Chapter, Alpha Phi Alpha Fraterni- 

ty, has been established at Meharry 
Medical College. James J. Carter is presi- 
dent. 
(@ Henderson Johnson, Jr., during the past 
session, was star captain of the Fisk Uni- 
versity Football Team. 
(@ Colonel Theodore Roosevelt has accepted 
election to the Board of Trustees of Howard 
University, and will be voted upon at the 
meeting in February. 
C In seventy county training schools, the 
Slater Fund paid during 1918-19, $39,037 in 
salaries; the General Education Board, $13,- 
918 for building and equipment; and the 
Counties spent from public funds, $131,658. 
There were 1,130 pupils above the seventh 
grade. The Carnegie Corporation has ap- 
propriated for these schools, $20,000 for 
1920; $15,000 for 1921; and $10,000 each 
for the two succeeding years. Julius Rosen- 
wald will give $10,000 a year for five years. 
( The first annual convention of the Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority has been held at 
Howard University. Sadie T. Mossell, of 
Gamma Chapter, University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, was elected president. 
C@ Howard High School, a colored institu- 
tion at Wilmington, Del., has celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. Edwina Kruse is the 
principal. 
@ For seven years, in Georgia, the East 
Athens School has been established for the 
education of Negroes. The School Board 
has finally consented to spend $3,000 for the 
construction of an auditorium. Mrs. M. W 
Reid is the principal. 
@ An Educational Department has been es- 
tablished at the colored Y. M. C. A. in New 
York City, with John C. Wright, a graduate 
of Oberlin College, as director. Participa- 
tion in the scholarship plan of instruction 
for ex-service men, has been secured, and 
seventy-eight applications have been made. 
C The Morton-Culver-Hartzwell Social Cen- 
ter for Negroes in Chicago, IIl., has been 
provided for, with an initial outlay of $250,- 
000, from the Centenary Movement of 
Trinity M. E. Church. 
@ Fifteen hundred people, attending the 
Georgia Baptist Missionary Convention, 


contributed $123,912 cash to Central City 
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College, a colored institution at Macon. The 
college had a debt of $18,000; the surplus 
will be used for improvements. 
@ Dallas, Tex., has a colored cmbalmers’ 
school,—the Gunter School for Embalmers 
—which has an enrollment of six students, 
two of whom are women. 
@ The City Commission at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has authorized a new school building 
for the colored Howard High School, on a 
site 170 x 250, costing $55,000. 
@ More than one million dollars in legacies 
was left to Tuskegee Institute during the 
past year; $100,000 was spent during the 
past three years for improvements and re- 
pairs. Seventeen hundred pupils are attend- 
ing the school, which marks an increase of 
400. 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 

AMES WELDON JOHNSON, Field Sec- 

retary of the N. A. A. C. P., has lectured 
at Bryn Mawr College, on “The Future of 
the Negro.” 
@ At Los Angeles, Cal., three Negroes were 
recently employed to assist in examining ap- 
plicants for Civil Service positions; they 


were Mrs. Eloise Bibb-Thompson, and 
Messrs. L. V. Stewart and Noah D. 
Thompson. Twenty Negroes took the ex- 
amination. 


q@ At Hattiesburg and Meridian, Miss., 
more than 2,500 presons, chiefly Negroes, 
have been made homeless as a result of 
floods. 

C Miss Victoria Blackwell, a colored wom- 
an in Boston, Mass., has been appointed a 
notary public by Governor Coolidge. Miss 
Blackwell has built a recognized business in 
the field of stenography and typewriting 
among the best firms in Greater Boston. 

@ Leon Taylor, a colored student of Ober- 
lin College, has been selected by Ohio’s sport 
writers as All-Onio Conferee Full-back. 
Seventeen universities and colleges in Ohio 
were represented in a list for the choice. 

C Messrs. R. W. Kent and Henry Burke 
Negroes in St. Louis, Mo., have been ap- 
pointed Deputy Sheriffs, making a total of 
four colored Deputy Sheriffs appointed in 
this city by the Hon. George P. Weinbrenner. 
C Eight colored police officers were appoint- 
ed to the Police Department at Washington 
D. C., during the past year, by Major Pull- 
man. 

C The Brazelton Drug Stcre in St. Louis, 
Mo., is employing a colored pharmacist,—in 
the person of former Lieutenant Harry G. 
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Douglas of the 92nd Division, A. E. F. 
@ The Colored Commercial Club has been 
organized in Omaha, Neb., with eighty-four 
members. It will seek to promote the com- 
mercial, industrial, and public interests and 
welfare of the city. 


@ Results of the police census at Washing- 
ton, D. C., show an increase of 8% in the 
colored population, while the white popula- 
tion increased 5%; there are now 114,000 
Negroes and 341,000 white persons in the 
District of Columbia. 

( In Atlanta, Ga., the “Fair Price Commit- 
tee” has added three Negroes to its member- 
ship. 

@ The National Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses has started a $50,000 cam- 
paign for a clubhouse in New York City. 

( During the year 1919, Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, a colored institution in Washington, 
D. C., had 4070 patients—of whom 2,363 
were indigent and 959 were pay patients. 
The increase in pay patients was 350 over 
the previous year. There were 1,940 opera- 
tions performed, with the following results: 
recovered, 1,374; improved, 463; unim- 
proved, 20; died, 883. Twenty-nine per cent. 
of the members of the house and visiting 
staffs entered the military service and 91 
per cent. of the internes enlisted in the 
army. 

@ The Metropolitan Board of Directors of 
the Y. W. C. A. in New York City, has 
elected a colored woman to membership,— 
in the person of Mrs. Emma S. Ransom. 

@ In Louisville, Ky., colored people have 
held their first Community Christmas Cele- 
bration, at the First Regiment Armory, and 
9,000 persons attended. Lieutenant Law- 
rence A. Oxley was Master of Ceremonies. 
q At Terre Haute, Ind., Mrs. Frederick 
Evans has been awarded a verdict of $100 
damages against a white theatre manager, 
for discrimination. 


PERSONAL 


E are happy to learn that the an- 
nouncement of the death of Rev. E. 

M. Brawley, of Durham, N. C., as published 
in the December, 1919, issue of THE CRISIS, 
was an error. 
@ Mr. E. L. Blackshear, for nineteen years 
principal of Prairie View State Normal 
School, in Texas, is dead. 
@ Mr. and Mrs. George E. Powell, colored 
people of Hillburn, N. Y., are the parents of 
a thirteenth son. 














CRISIS 


@ Bishop C. S. Smith, of the M. E. Church 
in Detroit, Mich., has celebrated his com- 
pletion of fifty years service in public life. 
@ Bishop Alexander P. Camphor, of the M. 
E. Church, is dead, at the age of fifty-four. 
@ Beauregard Moseley, a colored political 
leader in Chicago, IIl., is dead, at the age of 
fifty-one. 
@ The Honorable George Washington Ellis, 
a Negro who was for eight years Secretary 
to the Legation at Liberia, is dead at Chi- 
cago, Ill., at the age of forty-four. 
@ The necrology includes two well known 
white educators of colored youth,—Miss 
Jennie A. Robinson, head of the Music De- 
partment, and Herbert H. Wright, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, at Fisk University. 
FOREIGN 

NINE-HOLE golf course has been 

opened at Elizabethville, Central Afri- 
ca, for the natives of Mbongo-Mbongo. 
@ The United Fruit Company has given 
up its merchandise business in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, and will confine itself to pro- 
duction, the purchase of products of the is- 
land, and to the carrying of passengers and 
freight. The Gleaner says: “We are de- 
lighted that one of thé causes of a great 
deal of discontent in this Island has been 
at last removed.” 
C E. Scipio Pollard, a leading member of © 
the Trinidad Bar, is dead. The Barbadoes 
Agricultural Reporter sayse “Mr. Pollard, 
although a Negro, was admitted to be one 
of the best criminal lawyers in the British 
Empire.” 
@ Major-General Sir A. W. Money engaged 
the band of the Second Battalion, West In- 
dian Regiment, a colored organization, to 
play before the Military Governor of Je- 
rusalem, on the King’s birthday. Several 
nationalities heard and applauded the mu- 
sicians. 
C Through efforts of Mr. J. B. Yearwood, 
who for five years has served as a principal, 
the West Indian School has been dedicated 
in Panama, for free education. 
@ A fund of $150,000 given by the Im- 
perial Government to the South African 
Free States, when the Union was formed, 
has not been touched and amounts now to 
nearly $200,000. A Commission has re- 
cently been appointed for expending this 
fund for the benefit of the natives. 
Cc A Bill to give the franchise to women 
in Brazil has been introduced into the 
Brazilian Senate. 
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THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


DuBois and Dill, Publishers 


2 West 13th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


Aie pleased to announce that the 


Brownies’ Book 


a monthly magazine, designed especially for 
children, appeared with the issue of Jan- 
uary, 1920—a joy to children, a valuable help 


to parents and teachers. 


Contents of the February Issue 


Cover Picture. Photograph of Ab- 
bate’s “Bust of a Boy.” 


Frontispiece. “The World that 
Awaits Him.” 


“A Visit to Fairyland.” A Story. 
Bertie Lee Hall. Illustrated by 
Hilda Wilkinson. 


Four Poems by Children. 


“A Great Sailor.” Illustrated by 
Hilda Wilkinson. 


“The Story of ‘Creasus’.” Katie 
Jones Harvell. Illustrated by 
Laura Wheeler. 


The Grown-ups’ Corner. 


Folk Tales. “The Hare and the Ele- 
phant.” [Illustrated by Hilda 
Wilkinson. 


The Judge. 


“Abraham Lincoln.” A Picture. 
The Jury. 
“Serving Their Country.” A Picture. 


“A Girl’s Will.” A Story. Ella T. 
Madden. [Illustrated by Hilda 
Wilkinson. 


“Playtime.” Folk Dance. Helen 
Fauset Lanning. With Music. 


“Arizona Rose.” A Poem. Kathryn 
Tabron. 


Little People of the Month. With 
Portraits. 


“Food for Lazy Betty.” With Illus- 
trations. 


As the Crow Flies. 


“The Story of George Washington.” 
Poem. Jessie Fauset. 


Price: 15 cents per copy 
One Dollar and a Half per year 


Subscribers Wanted 


Agents Wanted 


How we wish we could send free sample copies! 
But we can’t. 
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“JUST THE PLACE FOR YOUR GIRL” 


Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls, Daytona, Fla. 


Beautiful location, ideal home life, fine, modern equipment. 
Courses include Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High, Normal, Vocational. 
Nurse Training at McLeod Hospital a specialty. Terms reasonable, 

Send for Catalog. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, - : Principal. 
STATE UNIVERSITY, Louisville, Ky. 


Founded 1879. 

Phone Spruce System ition The only Institution in the State having for its object 
- ~~ sep Postale Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical, and Legal! training for Col- 
ored citizens in Kentucky. R 
e Special training in Insurance, Social Service, Nursing and 
Hospital Work. 
erric Normal, Commercial, Music, Domestic Science, Missionary 
training class. 

Evening classes, correspondence course. Degrees offered 
President C. H. Parrish 


Shorthand School || —rEacuERS 


We have had calls for teachers from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi 






Childs Building 


ana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 
1435 Chestnut Street North Lael Ohio, Okisheua, Pennsylvania, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir 


ginia and West Virginia. 
‘ - THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Only School of its Kind 1403 New York Avenue Washington, D. C. 


in America 





The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get a Better Paying Position 


NOTE:—Enroll now for Winter term com- 


mencing Monday, January 5th, 1920. All 
students enrolling before January will be REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


entitled to present rates. Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 
Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 


THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 
1227 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shorthand Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 

Classes organizing Jar 5 1920 for Grammar 
students High School s udetits anil ther 
Matriculate for typewriting at any t me—-individual atte) 
tiun—a_practical and efficient system Read last month's 
ad in The Crisis 
EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Pres. 



























The Lincoln Hospital and Hom® 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
in the city of New York 
offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 

Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 
Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 


For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N.Y. 




















BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING. 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1899 Incorporated 1904 
Non-Sectarian 


Winter Term opened Tuesday, Jan. 6, 1920 
Spring Term opens Tuesday, April 6, 1920 


Primarily a Trades School: Excellent College 
Preparatory Department, Elementary English 
| Department. New Trades; Electrical Engi- 
| neering, Blue Print Reading, Textile Work, 
Auto Repairs. 


Join now, or write the Principal, 


MATTHEW ANDERSON 
1926 South College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Visitors Welcome Always 
Efficiency Our Aim Helpfulness Our Object 










HALE INFIRMARY AND NURSE TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 325 Lake Street, Montgomery, Ala. 


Offers to High School graduates and young 
women of higher education and good moral 
character, between the ages of 18 and 35, a 
three years’ course in the profession of nurs- 
ing. For further information apply to the 
Superintendent enclosing a stamp. 



























NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG COLORED WOMEN 
THE PROFESSION OF NURSING 


fu order to help supply the demand which is daily increasing for colored nurses, Mercy Hospital 


and School for Nurses offers to high grade young colored women a most exceptional three years’ 
course of tramuing — ° 
For further informatien address 


MISS E. A. NEWMAN. Acting Superintendent of Nurses, Mercy Hospital, 
5th Street and Woodland Avenue Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Darkwater By W. E. B. Du Bois 


Author of ‘*The Souls of Black Folk,’’ etc. 














Dr. DuBois’s new book is a companion volume to “The 
Souls of Black Folk.” It deals with the place of the darker 
races in the modern world. 





Not a dry contribution to sociology, but a human docu- 
ment of extraordinary intensity and insight, describing the 
awakened conscience and aspirations of the darker races 
everywhere, how it feels to be a black man in a white 
world, and how the solution is to be found in considering 
the Negro problem, not apart from the problems of work 
and wage, government, domestic service, sex, and education, 
but as an integral part of them and having no reality out- 
side of them. Even more than the late Booker Washington, 
Dr. Du Bois is now the chief spokesman of the two hundred 
million men and women of African blood. $2.00 net. 
















The Shadow By Mary White Ovington 


Author of ‘‘Half a Man,’’ etc. 





The story of a beautiful southern girl of aristocratic 
family, whom a strange fate has placed in childhood on the 
doorstep of a Negro cabin, and whom fate again sends into 
the white world when she discovers the secret of her birth. 
The novel, which deals with Negroes in their cabins, with 
the master in the great house, and in the North with the 
jactory and the workshop, is unusual in its theme, and sane 
and sympathetic in its treatment of northerner and south- 
erner, of black and white. $1.75 net. 









The Chicago Race Riots By Carl Sandburg 


With an introductory note by Walter Lippmann 





These articles, reprinted from the Chicago Daily News, 
describe the Chicago Race Riots of July, 1919, and the 
economic and social forces which produced them. 


60 cents 
net. 





For sale by 


The Crisis . ... . . . 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
or by the publishers 


Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1 West 47th St., New York 
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Scott’s official History of the American Negro in the 


GREAT WAR 








Bishop Hartsell of the Methodist Episcopal Church writes as follows: 
“I have read your history of The American Negro in the War and want to congratu- 
late you on having issued so quickly a volume of so much value. The official records will 


have a very wide circulation and be assured a permanent place among the masses 


The 


candid and fair spirit which characterizes all your public utterances is manifest.” 


A Proud Chapter 
in the History of 
the Negro Race 


The official and authentic 
history of the true part 
played by the Negro in the 
great World War, written 
by a man whose valuable 
experience, intimate con- 
nection with every phase of 
the direction of the great 
struggle, makes it possible 
to publish the true facts. 

A great historical volume 
that should be in every 
Negro home. Gives inside 
facts and accurate and of- 
ficial data and pictures 
which will appear tn no 
other book. Every chapter 
is full of the very informa- 
tion which you have been 
anxiously waiting to know. 

This Great Book tells 
all about the Negro Every- 
where in the World War 
— How He Did His Duty, 
in every capacity — from 
right up in the front line 
trenches and on the bat- 
tlefields —clear back to 
the work of keeping the 
home fires burning; on the 
farms; in the mills and 
munition plants; on the 
railroads and steamships; 
in shipyards and factories. 
Men and women with the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. 
A., the Y. W. C. A, the 
War Camp Community 
Service, the Liberty Loan 
Drives, etc. 


Scott’s Official History 
was written for the Negro 
by the Negro that the 
wonderful record of dar- 
ing deeds, gallant bravery 
and undying heroism of 
our black troops might 
never perish. A great tri- 
bute to the patriotism of 
the Negro Race. 





Emmett J. Scott, 
AM., LL.D. 


Agents Wanted 


Make $8.00 to $20.00 per 
day — right now — selling 
Scott’s Official History — 
best book, biggest seller, 
quickest money-maker for 
live agents. New from 
cover to cover. Be first in 
your territory and get the 
orders. We pay you high- 
est commissions 


FREE Write 


including agents’ sample 
book and full instructions. 
Send 25 cents to prepay 
postage. 


today 
for free outfit, 





Copy mailed to any address 


upon receipt of $2.90 for 
cloth binding or $3.75 
for Morocco binding 


Written by 


Emmett J. Scott, A.M., 

LLD., Special Assistant to 

Secretary of War, Newton 
D. Baker. 


Assisted by the follow- 
ing notable individuals: 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
Director of Research, The 
Association for the Study 
of Negro Life & History, 
Inc. Ralph W. Tyler, Ac- 
credited Representative of 
the Committee on Public 
Information, who accom- 
panied the colored troops 
to war fronts in France. 
William Anthony Aery, 
Publication Secretary, 
Hampton Normal and Ag- 
ricultural Institute. Mon- 
roe N. Work, Director Di- 
vision of Records and Re- 
search, Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute. 


Mrs. Alice Dunbar Nel- 
son (formerly Mrs. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar) leader 
in the mobilization of col- 
ored women of the coun- 
try for war work under 
the auspices of the Wo- 
men’s Comrnittee, Coun- 
cil of National Defense 
Miss Eva G. Bowles, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, in 
charge of the colored 
work of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Lieut. T. T. Thomp- 
son, Historian who accom- 
panied the famous 92d Di- 
vision, U. S. A. to France. 

Over 600 large pages 
(equal to 800 ordinary 
pages). 

Profusely illustrated 
with nearly 150 official 
French and American 
Negro War Photographs, 
showing all sides of War 
Activities and Negro sol- 
dier Life, from the Call 
to the Colors on Through 
the Training Camps. 
Then to the Battle 


Fronts and back to the 
Happy Home Coming. 





THE NEGRO HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Drawer I 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Future Is Bright! 


Despite the great unrest 
brought about by lack of em- 
ployment for the laborers, for- 
merly employed in the great 
emergency plants established 
during the war, and the thou- 
sands of returned soldiers: Yet 
the Southern Aid Society of 
Va., Inc., has done, during 
1919, a larger business than in 
any other year since its organi- 
zation—nearly 27 years ago. 





































The Society has rendered to 
its members, through its high- 
ly esteemed officers and em- 
ployees,.a better service than 
heretofore. We have paid more 
claims—and paid them prompt- 
ly—than any year before. But. 
—best of all—we have laid a 
broader foundation for a great- 
er service and business in the 
coming years. 





For the consistent support and confidence of our mem- 
bers and the public we extend our grateful thanks and pledge 
them a superior service in the New and all other years. 


Remember—The Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., has 
not increased its rates. It still issues the Superior Policy— 
Paying Sickness and Accident claims all through life and an 
undiminished Death Claim after death. 


A few openings for well trained young men, as agents, 
bookkeepers and stenographers. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VA., Inc. 


Home Office: 527 N. SECOND ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
A. D. PRICE, Pres. B. L. JORDAN, Sec. W. A. JORDAN, Asst. Sec. 
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$1.25.) 


War, 
battle 


THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


TWO GREAT BOOKS for $2.50 
NO LIBRARY COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM 
(1) The History of the Negro Race and Negro Soldiers in the 


Spanish-American War, 
Pharoas—400 pages, 50 illustrations. 





Dating Back to Egypt and the 


(Retails alone for 


Was adopted as a textbook by North Carolina 


State Board of Education. 


(2) The Pictorial History of the Negro in the Great World 
giving a brilliant historical f 
scenes by 
teenth New York, Capt. Marshall, Sergeant Steptoe, Ralph 
Tyler and others, 
and men and war views. 


sketch, a description of 
Colonel Haywood, of the Fighting Fif 
with 150 excellent pictures of officers 
(Sells alone for $2.00.) 


Just Think, only $2.50 for these two great books. 


Agents wanted everywhere, large commissions paid 
ADDRESS: E. A. JOHNSON, 17 West 132nd Street, New York, N.Y. 











THE CRISIS CALENDAR FOR 1920 


Contains 12 pages of pictures of Negro American herocs of the Great War, with medals and citations. The 
cover ig a reproduction of Roscoe C Jamison's monumental poem, ‘Negro Soldiers.” The whole calendar 
is done in brown—beautiful, artistic, and_ historically valuable. 
PRICE 50 CENTS EACH 
THE CRISIS 170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Home---Only 2 Cents 


sicians are abandoning drugs for this new 
oe . If your mind or body is tired or you 
have rheumatism, blood, stom: as idney 
and ekin troubles,open your pm and feel the 
rapid change our condition 
bath The Rol son Bath Ca 
acientifically constructed bath cabinet ever 
made for thehome. Great $2 Book Sent FREE 
--**The Philosophy of Healthand Beauty Write 
today Agents wanted. ROBINSON MFG. 
CO., 1038 N. Twelfth St., TOLEDO, OHIO 

MAILED 


F # E E UPON REQUEST 


Real Human Hair 


All our wigs are 
hand made and 
strictly to order, 
from maker to 
wearer. 


WIGS, Trans- 
formations, switch- 
es, and Braids and 
all other articles of 
hair goods. 











FASHION BOOK 





No. 604—Price $10.50 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
POTVLVO BOL ALIGM 


We carry the largest selection of Hair Dress- 
ers’ Tools. 


The celebrated Mme. Baum’s Preparations 


which makes the skin velvetlike, the hair 
silklike. 


Mme.Baum’s Mail Order House 


P. O. BOX 145, 


Penn. Terminal Station, New York, N. V. 


When writing, mention this paper. 





Health? Take Turkish Bath at | 
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THESE THREE THINGS! 


1. We will furnish the news and edit your New 
York City Negro news column for one dollar weekly 
2. We are agents for others. If you send us yout 
rates we will act for you too! 8 We are special 
ists in national campaigns for small advertisers! Doe 


this appeal to you? 


NEWSPAPER SERVICE BUREAU 
309 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Earn 39.to S00. WEEKLY 


LL OR SPARE TIME 


Fifteen telephones 


You—yourself—can positively make $35 to #100 a week. I 
want men, hustling, energetic, ambitious fellows, anxious to 
make money, who orewilling to workwith me. Not for me, but 
with me, Are youthat kind? I want you toadvertise,sell and 
apocing local agente for the biggest. most eensationaleeller in 
® years—the ROBINSON FOLDING BATH TUB. Demon- 
strating Tub Furnished. Here's an absolutely new invention 
—nothing like it. Makes instantappeal. Selleeasily. Gives 
every home a modern, up-to-date bathroom in any part of the 
house. Noplumbing, no water-works needed, Folds in small 
roll, handy as umbrella. Self-emptying, positively unleakable. 
Absolutely guaranteed for 10 years. member, fully 70 per 
cent of homes have no bath rooms, 


Sensational Sales Successes 


Two sales a day means $300a month. Breeze, of Idaho, made 
400 profit in 30 days, Rev. Otto Schulze, Mo., got $1600 to date, 
Burkholder, Mont,, orders $1072 in 17 days. Hamlinton, of 
Wyo., made $60 firsttwodars. Hundredslike that, Pleasant, 
permanent, fascinating work. Write a post card. Let me 
write you a long Jetter. No experience needed, no capital. 
Your credit is good if you mean business. But you must be 
ambitious, you must wantto make money. That’sall, Write 
& postcard now. I want to pay you $35 to $100 every week, 


H.S. Robinson, Pres. |The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 
§123 Factories Building Toledo, Ohio 
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LULA ROBINSON-JONES 


Soprano 
Available for Concerts 
Telephone 6393 Morningside 
126 W. 134th Street New York, N. Y. 


Lyric Soprano 


Recitals, including compo- 
sitions by Negro composers, 
and short, snappy lectures 
on Negro music. Your com- 
munity and young, people 
will be musically inspired. 


Address: 
156 Hamilton Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Clarence Cameron White 
VIOLINIST 


“Critics are one in their 
high estimate of the splendid 
attainments of larence 
Cameron White and his Con. 
cert appearance in your city 
means the musical event of 
the season.” For terms and dates address 


616 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 





WILLIAM H. RICHARDSON, - Baritone 


“One of the agreeable 
distinct . enunciation.”’ 


features of his singing was his 
Philip Hale in The Boston Herald 
ADDRESS: 


170 WALNUT AVENUE ROXBURY, MASS. 


E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


Graduate of Institute of Musical Art 
Organist-Director of Music of St. Marks M. E. 
Church; Concert Accompanist; Piano, Voice, 
Theory, Instruction, Conducting, Coaching. 
Harmony taught from beginning to com- 
pletion. Private or correspondence. 
Geothius system. 

185 W. 135th St., 
Telephone 


Studio: New York, N. Y. 


Morningside 1708. 


Important Notice 
The increased cost of advertising 
and the trebled cost of raw ma 
terial compel us to raise the 
price of our busts or close our 
studio. 

Busts of Booker T. Washington, 
Fred Douglass, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Bishop Richard Allen. 
$2.00 each Four busts, $7.00 


Agents write for new terms at once 


THE ISAAC HATHAWAY 
ART COMPANY 


718 S. Hickory St., Pine Bluff, Ark. 





Cleota J. Collins | 
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INVINCIBLE CONCERT CO. 


High Class Entertainers 
Churches Schools Lodges Y.M.C.A.’S 


For dates and terms write: 
1910 E. 24th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 
For all Lodge and Church Societies 
CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 


JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 
N. E. Cor. 8th and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, Ohie 





Telephone, Bering 7786 


ISADORE MARTIN 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Notary Public Mortgages 


6 North 42nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Do you know your own character and possibilities 
or those of your friends? 


GRAPHOLOGY 


the science of reading character by the handwriting, 
a key to this knowledge. 

Trial reading, 25c. Character analysis, 50c. 
Writing with ink on unruled paper gives best results. 
M. A. FOULKE. 

5032 Michigan Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





Tel. 5437 Fort Hill Cable Address, 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 
ATTORNEY AND CoUNSELLOR-aT-Law 
84 School Street Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Connection 


Epben 





Patents secured on ezsy terms 
Write fer particulars. 
JOS. H. STEWART, Attorney-at-Law, 
494 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


IF YOU WANT TO SECURE 


IDEAL BUILDING LOTS Sized 30x 144 Feet, 
with FRUIT TREES PLANTED ON THEM, in 


Beautiful ORCHARDVILLE 


People from all over the country are securing 
these lots and the DEMAND FOR THEM [5S 
INCREASING BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS! 
This is the most unusual and attractive lot offer 
ever made and it is meeting with GREAT SUC 
CESS. If YOU want to take advantage of it you 
must ACT QUICKLY. 

Orchardville is located in a HIGH GRADE 
FRUIT GROWING REGION and is to be de- 
veloped into a BEAUTIFUL FRUIT CITY. 
Each lot will have FIVE FRUIT TREES and 
ONE SHADE TREE planted on it, and we will 
develop and take care of the property for FOUR 
YEARS WITHOUT EXTRA COST. When the 
fruit trees come into commercial bearing they 
should earn you EXCELLENT YEARLY RE- 
TURNS ON YOUR INVESTMENT WITHOUT 
ANY EFFORT ON YOUR PART. 

The lots are sized 30 x 144 feet and have plenty 
of room for a house, garden, chicken yard, shed, 


50 ON VERY 
EASY TERMS 


etc., besides the room taken up by the fruit trees 


that we will plant on them. EACH LOT IS 
GUARANTEED TO BE HIGH AND DRY 
UNDER A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, and 


THE CONTRACT YOU GET GIVES YOU TIE 
PROTECTION YOU WANT. 

The price of the lots is only $49.50 each, and 
the terms are only $3.00 a month. Smaller terms 
when more than one cf these lots are purchased. 
NO INTEREST. 

REMEMBER THAT _ THERE ARE NOT 
ENOUGH LOTS TO SUPPLY THE IVEMANI) 
FOR THEM. ONLY THOSE WHO ACT 
PROMPTLY WILL BE ABLE TO GET ANY 


Send for our pamphlet and booklet and get all 
the particulars of this offer. Simply write your 
name and address on the coupon attached below 
and mail it to us RIGHT AWAY. The pamphlet 
and booklet will be sent to you by return mail 
without any obligation to you. 


Address 


THE SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITE PLAINLY 


— 
es 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen :— 
I am interested in your Orchardville lot 


Name 


Address 
Town 


c. 2:20 


Mention T 


E SWAN-ARENSON REALTY & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


your circular and booklet without any obligation to me. 


a 


offer and would be glad to secure a copy of 


ne Crisis 
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PREPARATIONS 
_/or_the HAIR, 


"Vyerth mete 


than it (osts 




















The culmination of the genius 

of Mme C., J. Walker is her wonderful 
Hair Grower and in itself is a wonderful 

creation for dandruff and falling hair. In fact, 


ee ae Nees 
Mme C.J. Walker’ s Nake 


Preparations 


shen fod and tor WY \ paw) FAY ave all now packed in SQUARE YELLOW BOXES 
ZY with Mme. C. J. Walker’s Seal and Signature 
on each outside package, which is YOUR GUARANTEE, 


Ag Mane. C. J. WALKER’S 
ial 




















io a sore scalp, in fact is 
excellent for removing 
i 






: 5 HERE is nothing 
_ @ imaginary about the 

World-Wide Fame of 
Mme. C. J, Walker's 
Ultra-Quali’: Prepara- 
tions. . None genuine 
without Mme. C. J. Wal- 
ker’s seal and signature, 


Inventions are re- jee 

le because they re- 
store and beautify the j 
hair without injury to the 
scalp and are used and 
endorsed by thousands of 
Hair Dressers, Scalp Spe- 
cialists, throughout the 
country, known as the 
Walker Hair Dressers, 
having a diploma from 
the Lelia College of Hair | the Walker trade-mark as a 
Culture which signifies guarantee that you are getting 


" . Lelia Coll 4 the genuine Mme. C. J. Walker 
Mme. C. J. Walker's (ci, Sor'Parur Preparations which ere “worth 
system. 110 W. 136th St, New York | More than they cost. 


For Mail Orders and Information Addrese 


C. J. Walker M’fg Co., 


. 640 N. West ‘Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


27 





rr) 
















Cae hel 
. 
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NN 


We have ' gone to a great 
deal of expense to put these 
preparations up in new yellow 
cardboard boxes, sealed with 


DIIzX) 





Cs) 
€° 








SR 











this shim disease. 
iScientific, 


Endorsed by thousands 
ir dressers throughout US A 






Only to be used in dressing 
Mair and st will make short harsh 
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Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Absolutely Free From Grit & Acid 
And Prevents Decay 





Ask your druggist. If he hasn't got it, ask him to 
order it for you. Send 27 Cents in Stamps 
for a full size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 
410 BROAD ST. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Agents and Distributors Wanted 





The Largest and Only Tooth Powder Manufacturing Corporation Owned and 
Controlled by Negroes in the United States 


Not an Ordinary Dentifrice but a Scientific Preparation Specially Prepared for Poiishing “GOLD” 
in the Mouth, “BLEACHING” the Teeth and Preventing Decay. 


ee EB: - SPECIAL 
& oven The CRIBB ene yer - « + $180 
U EMbrexHeENT The BROWNIES’ BOOK one year - 1.50 
WOMEN, MEN, BOYS, GIRLS One year’s subscription to each if ordered 


JOBS—GOOD JOBS oO OS 








ARE WAITING FOR YOU | SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 
® 
em ve | Beautiful Idlewild 
Drexel 98, 194, 1281 Evenings | 
4702 S. State St. Chicago, Hil. ok at adie ter te be oe es ee cat 





of their strenuous, nerve-racking routine lives and 





romp and play once more as children and enjoy to the 
full nature in all her wondrous glory. The waters of 


THE WHITELAW HOTEL the lake and surrounding trout streams are fairly 


teeming with game fish of the best varieties. 
JOHN W LEwis. PRES. Do you enjoy bathing, boating, fishing, hunting? 
Do you enjoy roaming through the woods picking 
wild flowers and wild berries? 


Do you want a place to go where you can bulld up 
your health, vitality, energy and business efficiency? 

Do you enjoy mingling with the active, thinking, / 
Progressive people of the day—people who do things? 
Do you believe in progress and do you want w 
have a part in one of the most progressive move- 

ments of the time? Surely! 7 


Then you will be interested in, and want to 

own a lot of your own in Beautiful ‘Idlewild, 

Michigan. If you act at once you can se- < 
cure @ beautiful lot for only $35.0@ each; Pig 
$6.00 cash; $1.00 per week. When your ¢ 
payments are completed the lot will be ¢ 
transferred to you by an absolute > 
warranty deed with abstract show- Z s 
ing clear title. 





Good live energetic < 
agents wanted 43 S 
e aS 
13th and Tea Streets, N.W. Idlewild Resort 43 - 
Washington, D.C. Company 18, = 
Appointments Unexcelled 111 
Rates $1.00 and Up per Day. Se. 2 A : 
Sai seed : S Ee ~ 

WM. D. NIXON, Manager. as 6S it fa, 

oa a mummy /S S&S & 
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TWO GREAT NEGRO BOOKS 


AGENTS 


MAKING 
$60.00 
Per Week 


We Want 
You 
To Act In 
Your 
County 


Emmett J. Scott’s 
War History 


(A Few Interesting Chapters.) 


Colored Officers and How They Were Trained. 


Treatment of Negro Soldiers in Camp. 
The Negro Combat Division. 

Negro Soldiers Overseas. 

Negro Heroes of the War. 

Negro Soldier as a Fighter. 

The Spirit of the Negro at the Front. 
Negro Music That Stirred France. 

When the Boys Came Home. 

German Propaganda Among the Negroes. 
What the Negro Got Out of the War. 


The 38 chapters are interesting and instruc- 
tive. There are 600 pages, size 7 x 9 inches; 


price $2.90. 


‘aaa 


INyNeeg & st ZuIpurg sIYL 


an Td GNV 3LIHM 


744 Pages—1i00 Pages of Negro Soldiers, 50 Pages ot 
other appropriate and interesting pictures. 


THE KELLY MILLER HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


is all that the title can possibly mean. The 
author takes up the Great Conflict, following 
it step by step through the thirty excellent 
chapters, including the Terms of Peace. 

The Negro’s War for Democratization—He 
braces Himself and Claims to be the Champion 
of Democracy—Enters the Arena of Combat! 
The German Indigent—The South Sensitive— 
The North Quizzical—The Whole World Hesi- 
tant. 

The Negro Turns the Tide at Chateau , 
Thierry—He Helps Hurl Back the Hordes of 
the Hun—Wins His Place and Right to a 
Voice in the Affairs of Mankind against Pre- 
judice, Ridicule, Race Hatred and almost In- 
surmountable Obstacles! 

The book is bound in durable cloth, with 
substantial head band, price $2.50. In Full 
Kerotol Morocco, $3.25. Copy mailed to any 
address upon receipt of the price Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


Ask For 
Catalog 


of 


160 Books 
It Is FREE 


Emmett J. Seott, Author 


publishers and jobbers. 





Prof. Kelly Miller, Author 
Dear Reader—We have sold more of these great books than have been sold by all other 


If you wish to sell books, send 15 cents in stamps for one prospec- 


tus, or send 30 cents and we will mail both of them. Millions of these books are being sold, 
BIG MONEY is being made by our SALES PEOPLE. Will you join us in the distribution 


of good helpful race books? 


AUSTIN JENKINS CO. 


523 9th St., Washington, D. C. 
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TAILORED - TO - MEASURE 


At Agent’s Inside Wholesale Prices 
New Fall and Winter Sample Book Now Ready 


Merrabice OENT FREE 
Additional Styles —_WithInsideWholesale Pricesto Agents 


Styles and Samples to please every taste, 
to look well on every age and build. 


Greater cashprofitstoagents p>—— 


Even if you don’t want to be our Agent in your spare | CASH PROFITS 


time, be sure to get our new FREE offer and learn how | are being made in 

we save you one-half on your own clothes. the delightful 

TAILORING AGENTS—Be sure to write and AGENCY 
get our new deal with Bigger Profits, TAILORING 


Better Attention and Prompt Shipments. BUSINESS 
Why Don’t YOU 


KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO. Get into the same? 
Dept 290. Chicago. ILL. 








please send it to me FREE 
and PREPAID. tereis my address 


NN ies pis dwdincdgspiesacaseasccennsacecpasedseceeaeens SEEIRY win capanevateexedenee ss 
Fill in name and address plainly—and mail AT ONCE 

if yeu can’t be eur Agent In spere time, please hand this te some ambitious fellew 

Knickerbocker Tailoring Co., Dept. 290, Chicago, J])- 





NILE QUEEN 


Ma toy Wee elle 
oe in andskin 


THE WORLD'S FINEST PREPARATIONS FOR HAIR AND SKIN 
FOR SALE AT ALL DRUG STORES AND BEAUTY SHOPS 


FREE-NILE QUEEN BEAUTY BOOK-FREE, WRITE FOR A Copy To-Day 


KQSHMIR Chemical Co. 





